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PREFACE. 

While in India last winter I wrote for the 
Pioneer a series of articles on the Economic 
Crisis. It has been suggested to me to re- 
publish these in book form, and this I have 
now ventured to do, because, however incom- 
plete as a statement of the present currency 
conditions, I hope that at least it may possess 
some value as coming within the comprehension 
of the average reader. 

The first ten chapters are republished from 
the Pioneer with but few alterations ; the con- 
cluding chapter on " The Socialism of To- 
morrow " has not been published elsewhere. It 
is intended as a timely protest against the 
dogmas of the individualist school of writers, 
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and to show that there is an alternative neither 
unscientific nor necessarily uneconomical, if the 
excesses of that gigantic "sweating system," 
induced by unrestricted competition, and now 
so universally obtaining, are found to admit of 
no remedy short of State intervention. 
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THE ECONOMIC CRISIS. 



THE DEPRESSION OF PRICES BY LEGISLATION. 

More than eight years ago a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review closed a very elaborate state- 
ment of the social and industrial effects of the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia, 
with these words : " The world has come to the 
close of a very memorable epoch : the present 
generation has seen come and go the most re- 
markable outburst of material prosperity which 
has ever visited the nations of mankind. The 
epoch has been short-lived as a northern summer, 
and the world has fallen into winter again ; but 
a large portion of the fruits of the golden sum- 
mer enduringly remain a rich heritage for sub- 
sequent generations." 
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At the time those lines were written the con- 
nection between the prevalent high range of 
prices and gold "cheap," because abundant, was 
little considered, except by a few professors of 
the " dismal science ; " the collapse of all prices 
which has since taken place, and which has pro- 
duced not only in Ireland but in America and 
on the European continent, such an extraordinary 
social upheaval, could not at that time have been 
foreseen by the writer, nor had the question of 
the legal tender position of silver and the agita- 
tion over the Bland Bill become, as to-day, the 
chief political issue in the great Republic of the 
Western Hemisphere. Almost alone among our 
public men Mr. Disraeli appears to have foreseen 
the troubles which were to follow from the effect 
of recent monetary legislation on prices. Speak- 
ing at Glasgow in November 1873, just after the 
change of her standard by Germany, to which 
I shall refer later, Mr. Disraeli said : — 

" I attribute the monetary disturbance which 
has occurred, and is now to a certain extent act- 
ing very injuriously upon trade, I attribute it to 
the great changes which the Governments of 
Europe are making in reference to their standard 
of value. Our gold standard is not the cause of 
our commercial prosperity, but the consequence 
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of that prosperity. It is quite evident that we 
must prepare ourselves for great convulsions in 
the money market, not occasioned by speculation 
or any of the old causes which have been alleged, 
but by a new cause with which we are not 
sufficiently acquainted." 

Six years later, in March 1879, when the 
monetary morbus had become evident, Mr. 
Disraeli, then Lord Beaconsfield, said : — 

" All this time the produce of the gold mines 
of Australia and California has been regularly 
diminishing, and the consequence is that, while 
these great alterations on the continent in favour 
of a gold currency have been made, notwith- 
standing that increase of population which alone 
requires a considerable increase of currency to 
carry on its transactions, the amount of the cur- 
rency itself is yearly diminishing, until a state of 
affairs has been brought about by gold produc- 
tion exactly the reverse of that which it produced 
at first. Gold is every day appreciating in value, 
and as it appreciates the lower become prices. 
It is not impossible that, as affairs develop, the 
country may require that some formal investiga- 
tion should be made of the causes which are 
affecting the value of the precious metals — and 
the effect which the change in the value of the 
precicus metals has upon the industries of the 
country, and upon the continual fall of prices." 
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Lord Beaconfield's view thus expressed, that 
prices were falling not because of any general 
over-production of commodities, but because of 
a rapid local diminution of the supply of that 
precious metal which measures values, was ac- 
cepted at once by Mr. Goschen, one of the 
ablest financiers of the age. The production of 
gold from the mines was known to be diminish- 
ing; its yearly consumption in the arts and 
manufactures had increased, till it was now nearly 
seventy per cent, of the entire annual yield, and 
coming on the top of these causes of apprecia- 
tion, two great nations, Germany and the United 
States, had discarded, the one her silver money, 
the other paper money, and had come to market 
to buy gold instead. Their purchases of gold 
have been on such a vast scale, that to-day these 
two nations are retaining more than a quarter of 
all the gold currency of the world. To use M. 
de Laveleye's words, gold like water being now 
spread over a larger area has lowered its level 
at its original basin. If concurrently with an 
immense new demand for bread, the wheat har- 
vest of the world was for several years a failure, 
surely bread would be very dear, and in the same 
way an increased demand for gold, side by side 
with supplies rapidly diminishing, has brought 
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about a gold famine which shows itself more and 
more every day in a constant shrinkage of prices. 
More cotton or wheat, more labour or land, must 
be given for gold because gold is scarce. The 
statesmen having satisfied themselves that such 
was the origin of the growing financial disorder, 
we v>ere induced to turn to our school-books to 
find that Cairnes, Newmarch, Jevons and a score 
of others writers were in complete agreement. 
Hume more than a century since wrote: "Sup- 
pose four-fifths of all the money in Britain to be 
annihilated in one night. Must not the price 
of all labour and commodities sink in propor- 
tion ? " More emphatic still is John Stuart Mill's 
statement of the " quantity theory." " That an 
increase of the quantity of money," wrote Mill, 
" raises prices, and a diminution lowers them, 
is the most elementary proposition in the theory 
of currency, and without it we should have no 
key to any of the others." But where eight 
years since a few students and professors under- 
stood the significance of the "Silver question," 
to-day the subject is attracting the intelligent 
interest of ten thousand .business men. In the 
United States, where, under the tutelage of man- 
hood suffrage, a very advanced condition of 
political enlightenment has been arrived at, the 
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so-called " Silver men," the opponents of a con- 
tracted currency, have simply swept the field 
from Maine to California, from Puget Sound to 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is now recognized in 
America that the money power may become a 
most dangerous tyranny, and that in Europe it 
is this power, wielded to-day by half a dozen 
financial houses, which controls to an ever in- 
creasing extent the legislatures of Europe, which 
directs the movements of armies, and was even 
beginning to make its influence felt in the lobbies 
of the Capitol at Washington. Gold was appre- 
ciating from natural causes, from a falling-off in 
the output of the mines ; as the sovereign became 
more valuable, those who either owned, or had 
loaned sovereigns, were becoming richer, while 
the debtor classes of the communities were suffer- 
ing. The man who had borrowed a sovereign 
when it represented only a week's work, was to 
return it when it required the labour of ten days 
to procure it. But as if the nitural causes for 
the appreciation of gold were not sufficient, class 
legislation of a most complex and insidious kind 
was now to be secured in order to bring about a 
further fall of prices, and a further impoverish- 
ment of the industrious ; if silver could be de- 
prived of its legal tender position as a money 
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metal, then the work previously done by silver 
would have to be done by gold, all property 
measured by the gold standard would be shorn 
of half of its value, and bankers and bondholders 
would see their fortunes double in a day. The 
agitation for the repeal of the Bland Bill in 1883 
and 1884 was intended to supplement the mone- 
tary legislation at Berlin in 1873 ; Germany was 
formerly, as India is to-day, on a silver basis, but 
legislation had been procured so that Germany 
had sold her silver en masse, and bought gold 
with it. This artificial demand for gold was 
every day driving gold to a famine price, while 
forcing down the price of all other commodities. 
If only it were possible to arrange similar legis- 
lation in the United States, so that fifty millions 
sterling more of legal tender silver could be 
pitched upon the world's silver market and sold 
for gold, then, while the price of the rupee might 
fall towards sixpence, the value of every sovereign 
to buy land, labour or any commodity would be 
doubled ; those debtor classes of the community 
who owed fixed amounts of gold would be in- 
solvent, their creditors the " Gold Bugs," accord- 
ing to the current phraseology in America, would 
become the universal owners ! Is it any wonder 
that a nation which had shed blood like water 
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to emancipate black men was found to recoil 
from legislation which aimed at the enslavement 
of nine-tenths of the white community for the 
benefit of the other tenth. 

The currency problem is supposed even by 
many intelligent men to be so dismal and in- 
scrutable, that even the doctors disagree over 
fixed ratios and other subtleties. As regards the 
main issue, however, the question of two legal 
tenders or one — the question of money cheap or 
money dear — the question whether the burden 
of all debt, national or private, is to be aggra- 
vated by anti-silver legislation — this question is, 
in its broader aspects, clear to the most ordinary 
intelligence. Silver and gold have been pro- 
duced for a thousand years for purpose of legal 
tender money ; cattle and sheep have been pro- 
duced for food. If we substitute the meats for 
the metals, the analogy holds good ; legislation 
is demanded which will prohibit the consumption 
of mutton, because, then, as mutton becomes 
worthless, beef will rise to a famine price, and 
the cattle owners will become suddenly wealthy 
at the expense, not merely of the owners of 
sheep, but of the general community. To carry 
the analogy further: this job was to be contrived 
at a time when cattle were unusually scarce and 
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sheep more than usually numerous. Such a 
process — the enrichment of the few by the im- 
poverishment of the many — had been success- 
fully inaugurated by the monetary legislation of 
Germany in 1873 ; a new and unexpected demand 
for gold had been created by law ; prices were 
falling because the value of gold was rising ; 
gold owners and mortgagees were in clover; it 
was only now necessary to achieve similar legis- 
lation at Washington, and such a collapse of 
prices would be brought about that the bond- 
holder, the banker, the mortgagee, would be in 
complete possession of the redistributed assets 
of the entire communities ! And this fresh raid 
on silver in the United States only failed to 
achieve a similar success and a similar result, 
because no sufficient allowance had been made 
both for the general intelligence of the American 
community, and for its prompt recognition of 
the sinister nature of the proposals. The bird 
itself was wary and the net was set in full view. 



II. 

THE BLAND BILL. 

Without some consideration of this Act of 
1878, which takes its name from Mr. Richard 
Bland, a member of Congress from the State 
of Missouri, it would be hardly possible to make 
clear from what an acute monetary crisis the 
world has escaped, and from what dangers the 
business community have been saved, if indeed 
there is safety to-day. 

And, too, from the political passions roused 
by this Bill, one invaluable result has followed, 
a result which neither its sponsors nor its op- 
ponents contemplated. Not in the United States 
merely, but eastward beyond the Atlantic, and 
westward across the Pacific, entire communities 
have been educated by the struggle at Washing- 
ton to the recognition, that currency laws are 
not of local but of international importance ; that 
prices universally can be made the mere football 
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of the Legislatures, rising as the volume of legal 
tender is expanded by legislation, falling as it is 
contracted; and that on account of this inter- 
dependence of prices all the world over, great 
nations, England, France, India, have an interest 
not less, but I think on the contrary much 
greater, in the continuance, or the repeal, of the 
Bland Act, than have the Americans themselves. 
At the close of the last International 'Monetary 
Conference in Paris in 1881, when all the other 
Great Powers represented there were in favour 
of concerted action to make silver legal tender 
money, while England alone held aloof, Senator 
William Evarts, of the United States Com- 
mission, said to the representatives of Great 
Britain : " Very well, gentlemen, you will soon 
learn that this is not Uncle Sams funeral" and 
in 1885 Mr. Goschen, when addressing the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, frankly 
admitted that any statement as to the future 
prospects of the Lancashire cotton industry was 
mere guess work, until the then active agitation 
for the repeal of the Bland Bill was in one way 
or the other decided. It was a great black cloud 
this, in the West, a cloud with a silver lining. 
If it broke, the exchange value of the rupee 
would fall to a shilling, while half Lancashire 
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was unemployed, and trade between the East 
and the West paralyzed, pending a slow — an 
infinitely slow — process by which prices might 
re-adjust themselves to the altered state of the 
exchanges. I think, therefore, that history will 
later take the view that the crisis of the " Battle 
of the Standards " must not be referred back to 
Lord Liverpool's Act, which in 1816 first 
degraded silver from its legal tender prerogative, 
not even to the action of Germany in 1873, 
when, the pockets of that nation being stuffed 
with the French war indemnity, paid in goldj 
she sought to strike down that silver standard 
which had helped to carry her to Paris. These 
were not the real crises, though they directly led 
up to it. And similarly the efforts of Wolowski, 
Cernuschi, of Arendt and Haupt, and of Laveleye, 
to awaken public opinion on the Continent, 
of Seyd and Grenfell, of Samuel Smith and 
Gibbs, to whom chiefly it is owing that the pre- 
sent silver party in England has been collected 
— these were not the efforts which principally 
availed to prevent a monetary collapse. The real 
fight has been fought at Washington ; I believe it 
has been won, and to my mind there is nothing so 
encouraging, pointing as it does the direction of 
universal progress, when other nations also shall 
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have been educated by the possession of the 
franchise, as the way in which the mass of the 
American electorate has pronounced itself upon 
this subject, — a subject at once the most complex 
and the most momentous of existing political 
issues. The battle has been the battle of long 
hours of labour, at low wages, versus short hours, 
at full wages ; the battle of a faulty distribution 
of wealth, mere gold collected in a few hands, 
against a wider and a more equitable distribution 
— a battle where the forces of avarice allied with 
ignorance had decided to increase the burden of 
all national debt and fixed debt, by securing a 
huge " unearned increment " in the purchase 
power of gold. Such was the nature of the 
conflict won by the Congress of 1884 against 
the united front of the banking houses of New 
England, against the active partisan opposition 
of the officials in the Government department, 
against nearly the entire Press of the Eastern 
States, and against the dictum of the President- 
Elect ; and it was not only won but won hand- 
somely. The silver men controlling the Central 
States of the Union, the West and the " Solid 
South " were found to constitute a full two-thirds 
of the Lower House, and a large majority of the 
Senate. 
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A few words now as to the Bland Act itself. 
In 1873, the United States currency being still 
dominated by the immense paper issues — " green- 
backs " — the relict of the late war, gold and 
silver had left the country, or at least, were never 
seen. Germany the previous year had struck 
down silver, and the same thing was now to be 
effected in the United States. The manner in 
which this demonetization was brought about 
is very curious reading. Congress had agreed 
to a mere abstract proposal that, for the sake 
of public convenience, the various Mint laws 
should be codified. The silver dollar had, up 
to that time, been always and everywhere legal 
tender, and was expressed as such in all the old 
Mint statutes. Was it by accident or design 
that the new Code omitted all mention of the 
silver dollar as one of the coins which the 
Secretary of the Treasury might allow to be 
coined ? The old laws, thus mutilated in codify- 
ing, were passed heedlessly through Congress, 
and it was not till President Grant's signature 
had been given that the nation awoke to the 
fact that the "dollar of the fathers" had, all 
unknown to it, been legislated out of existence. 
Whether the important omission was fraudulent 
or was really accidental, will no doubt be made 
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clear at some later day. Senator Beck of Ken- 
tucky has declared repeatedly that Grant detected 
the fraud when too late, and admitted that he 
had been tricked into giving his signature. 

It is extremely important to bear in mind that 
Lord Liverpool and the English Parliament in 
1 8 16 were in a position precisely similar to that 
occupied by President Grant and Congress in 
1873. Each nation had at the time suspended 
specie payments, and under these circumstances 
the "outlawry of silver" by legislation failed to 
attract the attention of the constituencies, be- 
cause it involved no present and visible change. 
The legislation was prospective only ; in both 
cases it merely said : " When the time does 
come that we resume specie payments, then we 
will employ gold, and gold alone, as legal tender 
money." England heedlessly permitted Parlia- 
ment to do this deed in 18 16, ignorant of the 
consequences to follow later, just as the United 
States permitted Congress to demonetize silver 
in 1873. In England the resumption of specie 
payments on a gold basis had been the signal 
for an immense fall of prices and for universal 
sufferings. Mr. Western said in a debate in 
the House of Commons in July, 1822,, that as 
a consequence of resuming specie payments 
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"two-thirds of the cultivators of the soil have, 
in the course of a few years, and in a time of 
profound peace, been rendered insolvent. The 
turn of the landlords will soon come ; they must 
also be involved in the ruin of their tenantry." 
In the course of the same debate Mr. Attwood 
said: — "Either all the productions of all in- 
dustry have suddenly increased, which it is 
impossible to believe ; or, otherwise, from what- 
ever cause, a reduction in the amount of the 
money generally in circulation has taken place." 
England endured the sufferings, consequent on 
Lord Liverpool's blunder, and struggled on until, 
in the very nick of time, the great gold dis- 
coveries brought relief. The new gold has now 
been absorbed ; has gone to other lands ; has 
disappeared from England's currency, and from 
this cause she has again, since 1880, commenced 
to struggle and to suffer. 

But not so the United States. That country 
had for a warning the example of our distress in 
the years between 1820 and 1850, and the nation 
was immediately awakened to the dangers which 
threatened it. The bondholders and other gold- 
owners meant that specie payments should be 
resumed through the intermediary of gold alone, 
and keeping this in view the full significance of 
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the Act of 1873 was at once apparent. Legis- 
lation had been smuggled through Congress; 
but what Congress had done, that Congress 
could reverse. The nation was anxious to 
resume specie payments, but on the basis of 
two legal tenders, not one. The producers of 
the community were not prepared to permit the 
price of all produce to collapse, and the burden 
of every fixed debt to be doubled in order that 
a handful of "Gold Bugs" should build their 
palaces on Fifth Avenue. Silver had been 
demonetized by stealth. The "dollar of the 
fathers" had been removed from its niche. It 
should at once be brought back again. 

Mr. Bland himself at that time was, and to- 
day is, an advocate of unlimited free coinage of 
silver ; that silver should in the United States be 
placed on precisely the same footing as gold ; 
but such a measure, then as now, was regarded 
by many of the silver party as too heroic. Mr. 
Bland's Bill was accordingly modified by the 
amendment of Mr. Allison, and the "Allison- 
Bland Bill," as the measure was formerly called, 
passed both Chambers. The Act declared the 
standard dollar of 412^ grains to be again legal 
tender, and, although unlimited coinage was not 
permitted, the Act provided that the Treasury 
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should buy silver bullion for coinage to the 
amount of not less than two million and not 
more than four million dollars per month. The 
Bill passed, but was at once vetoed by President 
Hayes. According to the Constitution of the 
United States, the veto of the President is abso- 
lute, unless confronted by a two-thirds majority 
of both Houses : the Bland Bill thereupon went 
back to Congress, and having secured the requi- 
site two-thirds majority became the law of the 
land over the veto of the President. And what 
has been the result ? 

The wiseacres of the Wall Street Banks ; the 
leader-writers for financial papers ; the City 
editors of leading journals, assured the American 
legislators, in the first place, that they were fools, 
that it was time for them to be taught that there 
was a " law of Gresham " as inevitable as the law 
of gravitation, which decreed that legal tender 
coins composed of cheaper bullion would drive 
out legal tender coins composed of that bullion, 
which at the Mint rating was the more valuable. 
The coinage of the Bland dollars was at the ratio 
of i of gold to 1 6 of silver, whereas the market 
price of the metals was then as i to 1 8. Silver, 
therefore, would surely drive out gold, and the 
issue of these " dishonest dollars," these " bogus 
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dollars," these "pot-lid dollars," was to be the 
signal for the collapse of the growing credit of 
the country abroad, and for the expulsion of all 
the gold coins from the currency at Home. 
Instead of the currency including the two legal 
tenders which Congress was ignorantly attempt- 
ing to secure, it would consist of one only, and 
that the one least worthy of the nation's great- 
ness. Such were the theories of those who 
" prophesied before they knew ! " And now for 
the facts which have become historical ! Since 
the passing of the Bland Act ten years since, 
the United States has added to its legal tender 
metallic currency more than 130 millions sterling 
of gold — an amount 11 per cent, greater than all 
that Great Britain now has — and less than fifty- 
one millions sterling in silver. While coining 
two standard dollars the country was attracting 
five gold dollars! Never did facts more deci- 
sively antagonize the Law of the Prophets ; neve 
was the common sense of the nation more com- 
pletely vindicated ! So much for the fine-spun 
theories of those who undertook to show that 
coinage at a ratio of 1 to 16 would drive out 
gold ; that Congress had undertaken to make 
water run up-hill ; that, in short, they, the critics, 
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were vastly superior people, while, as Carlyle 
once said of his surroundings, the remainder 
were " fifty millions, mostly fools ! " Ignorant 
people may still be found who, seeing some thou- 
sands of tons of these dollars piled up in the 
Treasury vaults at Washington, are asking for 
what purpose they were coined. The fact that 
three-fourths of these coins are in active circula- 
tion in the form of silver certificates — paper notes 
— and the fact that no American will burden his 
pockets with metallic currency, whether of gold 
or silver, will account for these hoards in the 
reserve. There is to-day more gold coin in the 
Treasury than silver: some 190 millions of gold 
dollars as compared with 180 millions silver. 
But when it was found that critical essays of 
the superior persons as to the absurdity of the 
Bland legislation could make no head at all, and 
that the "folly theory" had no effect upon the 
phalanx of " Silver men," who, while two-thirds 
strong in Congress, were in the constituencies 
themselves about as the coinage ratio, 16 to 1, 
then there commenced an attack upon Congress 
by many of the leading papers in England- 
papers, too, of the very highest standing — for 
which probably no parallel can be found in the 
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entire history of journalism. For, indeed, it was 
left to a handful of leader-writers to point out, 
not for a week or two, but by a sustained attack, 
that lasted for years, that, if not fools, the Silver 
men at Washington were a compact band of 
rogues, who had sold their consciences and their 
constituents for the silver dollars of the Rocky 
Mountain miners. That, in short, two-thirds of 
both Houses, because they refused to join in a 
crusade against silver, which crusade President 
Grant declared had originated in a fraud on 
Congress in 1873, and because they refused 
further to take the view that "dear money," 
showing its effects in rapidly falling prices, was 
a blessing in disguise, and that it was the first 
business of Congress by contracting the currency 
of the country to make the rich man richer 
by making the poor man poorer — because the 
majority had given a legitimate expression in 
Congress to views contrary to these, that there- 
fore this majority was composed either of the 
owners of silver mines or of men who were in 
the pay of some Lobby subsidized by the Corn- 
stock " Bonanza." Here was a Bill, intended by 
supplying some coinage demand for silver to 
support the price of that metal, and a Bill, the 
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continuance of which was declared by Mr. 
Goschen a little later to be of vital importance 
to the industries of Lancashire, and which is 
to-day determining the profit and the future of 
England's trade with the myriad-peopled East, 
and yet we were gravely assured in the English 
Press that it was a Bill corruptly devised in the 
interests of a few scattered mining camps in 
Colorado and Nevada ! Incredible as such charges 
were, it is still more incredible that they should 
have made a profound and lasting impression 
on public opinion in England, an impression 
even to-day not wholly effaced. The value of 
the annual output of silver in the United States 
is some ten millions sterling ; the value of the 
annual production of hens' eggs is some sixteen 
millions sterling. We shall next be told that 
Congress is in the pay of the hen-wives of the 
Republic, because it refuses to forbid the con- 
sumption of hens' eggs ! 

The Bland Bill is not a complete Bill. Quite 
true. But judged by its results it was a valu- 
able and a careful measure intended to tide the 
world over a crisis. There may be different 
opinions as to its breadth and sufficiency. But 
no intelligent observer will question that by 
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taking a portion of the loose silver off the market, 
it has availed to steady the fall of silver that was 
inevitable from unwise and ill-considered legis- 
lation, which fall and the fall of all prices with 
it must otherwise have been on such a scale that 
an unparalleled monetary crisis would doubtless 
have occurred. 



III. 

THE HISTORY OF PRICES 

Having drawn attention, in the earlier of the 
two preceding chapters, to the successful attempt 
made in the Legislatures of Europe to "scale 
down " all prices by forcing up the value of gold, 
and in the second chapter to a similar attempt 
which, after being all but successful, was detected 
and defeated in America — and having in both 
endeavoured to show why this so-called "silver 
question " is destined to become, a little later 
in the Eastern hemisphere, as to-day in the 
Western, a leading political issue — let me now 
pass on to make a short survey of the world's 
history of prices, and of their fluctuations. Of 
course it is neither possible nor necessary to 
examine the fluctuations that may have occurred 
over short periods : my intention is merely to 
show that the general range of prices has been 
largely controlled by the increase in, or the 
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diminution of, the output of the money metals 
from the mines. That when from the earliest 
times in the world's history population and pro- 
duction have increased more rapidly than the 
stock of currency, then prices have fallen, the 
relations between creditor and debtor have 
become strained, and great social troubles have 
resulted. That such effects should have followed 
such causes will not appear surprising, even after 
a casual examination. At the outset I wish 
to disclaim any intention of attaching too ex- 
clusive an importance to the " quantity theory " 
of money, in raising or depressing prices. 
At the present time, no doubt, there are other 
agencies at work, such as improved machinery, 
the development of electricity and steam, which, 
notwithstanding that prodigious increase in popu- 
lation of which they have been the parent, would 
account probably for a portion of the recent fall 
of prices. But it must not be forgotten that 
industrial developments have been going steadily 
forward from the earliest history of civilization, 
and yet prices have not been falling, but, on the 
contrary, perpetually rising. Indeed, it is not 
too much to affirm, that the rise of prices has, 
during a period of two thousand years, been an 
efficient indicator of the comparative progress of 
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civilization. When prices have fallen for a time, 
then we recognize reaction — the ebb of the tide ; 
while the steadier the rise of prices — metallic 
prices — -the greater has ever been the stimulus 
to industry, to enterprise, and to the accumulation 
of capital. 

The historian Alison has very happily ex- 
pressed the universality of the monetary influence. 
He writes : — 

The two greatest events that have occurred 
in the history of mankind have been directly 
brought about by a successive contraction and 
expansion of the circulating medium of society. 
The fall of the Roman Empire, so long ascribed, 
in ignorance, to slavery, heathenism, and moral 
corruption, was in reality brought about by a 
decline in the silver and gold mines of Spain 
and Greece. And, as if Providence had intended 
to reveal in the clearest manner the influence 
of this mighty agent on human affairs, the resur- 
rection of mankind from the ruin which those 
causes had produced was owing to a directly 
opposite set of agencies being put in operation. 
Columbus led the way in the career of renova- 
tion ; when he spread his sails across the Atlantic 
he bore mankind and its fortunes in his barque. 
The annual supply of the precious metals for the 
use of the globe was tripled ; before a century 
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had expired the prices of every species of pro- 
duce were quadrupled. The weight of debt and 
taxes insensibly wore off under the influence of 
that prodigious increase. In the renovation of 
industry the relations of society were changed, 
the weight of feudalism cast off, the rights of 
man established. Among the many concurring 
causes which conspired to bring about this 
mighty consummation, the most important, 
though hitherto the least observed, was the 
discovery of Mexico and Peru. If the circulat- 
ing medium of the globe had remained stationary, 
or declining, as it was from 18 15 to 1849, from 
the effects of the South American revolution and 
from English legislation, the necessary result 
must have been that it would have become 
altogether inadequate to the wants of man ; and 
not only would industry have been everywhere 
cramped, but the price of produce would have 
universally and constantly fallen. Money would 
have every day become more valuable : all other 
articles measured in money less so ; debt and 
taxes would have been constantly increasing in 
weight and oppression. The fate which crushed 
Rome in ancient, and has all but crushed Great 
Britain in modern, times, would have been that 
of the whole family of mankind. All these evils 
have been entirely obviated, and the opposite 
set of blessings introduced, by the opening of 
the great treasures of Nature in California and 
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Australia. Before half a century has elapsed, 
the price of every article will be tripled, enter- 
prise proportionally encouraged, industry vivified, 
debts and taxes lessened. 

If these bright anticipations have been dis- 
appointed, and if in Europe we are to-day again 
confronted by those social troubles from which 
we escaped so providentially in the middle of 
this century, the reaction has resulted in a very 
large measure from the betrayal of silver by the 
legislatures of the West. In full view of the 
beneficial results of " cheap money " from the 
mines, in full view of the glorious effects of 600 
million sterling of gold added rapidly to the 
world's stocks, the attempt has yet been made 
during the lifetime of that very generation which 
was a witness of this universal prosperity, to strike 
down silver, to lop off nearly one-half of the 
active currency of the world. Instead, therefore, 
of the blessing of a full and expanding currency 
and of enterprise stimulated by rising prices, the 
currency has been deliberately starved, a money 
famine has been contrived, so that, while prices 
have everywhere fallen, the burden of all debt 
is doubled. Here is again " the winter of our 
discontent." 

At the close of the 15th Century, when 
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America was discovered, it is estimated that 
the monetary stock of Europe did not exceed 
forty millions sterling, while the annual pro- 
duce of the mines was less than ^100,000. 
At that time the average price of wheat in 
England was twelve shillings, and the price of a 
good bullock thirty shillings, while, as compared 
with the range of prices to-day, all other com- 
modities were similarly " cheap." Then what is 
known as the " Silver Age " in the world's history 
commenced with the discovery of silver mines in 
America. In 1545 the immense veins of Potosi 
were opened, and as the annual supply rose to 
two millions sterling — to twenty times the yield 
at the commencement of the century — so also 
before the close of the 16th Century, while the 
monetary stock of Europe had increased sixfold, 
all prices were found to have quadrupled. From 
this time, although the yield of the mines con- 
tinued to increase steadily, so that in the early 
years of this century the annual addition was 
nearly ten millions sterling, yet so large and ex- 
tending was the area of distribution, and so 
immense the increase both of production and 
population, that from 1650 to 1800 a fair level 
only of prices was maintained. 

To come now to the currency history of our 
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own century. Mr. Jacob, the historian of the 
precious metals, in his great work published in 
1 83 1, showed that the monetary stock of Europe 
and America had decreased between 1809 and 
1830, owing to losses, abrasion, and the require- 
ments of the Arts, from 380 millions to 313 
millions ; and when, considering the natural 
tendency of this contraction to lower the scale 
of all prices, he writes : " If the prices of com- 
modities were regulated solely by the quantity of 
the circulating medium, there would have been a 
fall of 13 per cent, from this cause in these twenty 
years, and of 32 per cent, from the increase of 
population in Europe and America, causing a 
natural decline of prices at the rate 42, per cent." 
But, owing to the disturbing effect of issues of 
inconvertible paper money, and also to the diffi- 
culty of averaging prices in the days before 
railroads, when prices low in one locality were 
often at famine rates a hundred miles away, Mr. 
Jacob was unable to establish that there had 
been any such fall as the figures of the monetary 
stock appeared to suggest, and he says, there- 
fore : — " Owing to circumstances, whose influence 
it is difficult to calculate, the depression of prices 
which would be the natural result of a diminution 
of money, and an increase of population and 
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exchangeable goods, has been either prevented 
or lessened." 

But the later investigations made by Mr. New- 
march, and confirmed by the painstaking ability 
of Professor Jevons, show that the fall of prices 
which Jacob only recognizes as theoretically pro- 
bable, but which he failed to detect, had actually 
taken place, and was on an even greater scale 
than the monetary figures indicated. Jevons 
has established that between 1809 and 1833, 
prices fell 43 per cent.; while between 1809 
and 1849 prices had fallen "in the ratio of 100 
to 41." 

This is very interesting. Jacob admitted the 
theory and drew attention to it, even when the 
result appeared refractory; while to-day, although 
we have to guide us the fact of a currency con- 
traction in metallic currency countries, and also 
the fact of a huge fall of prices, we are yet asked 
by a number of ingenious persons who run about 
looking for sun-spot theories or for surplus stocks 
which have no existence, to warm their mares' 
nests, and reject the experience of the past ! In 
the 15th Century the price of a quarter of wheat, 
now thirty shillings, was only twelve shillings ; 
the implements of agriculture, at that time most 
rude and imperfect, have ever since been im- 
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proving. If prices are to fall with improvements 
in machinery and distribution, wheat then at ten 
shillings should be to-day at two shillings per 
quarter. And this equally disposes of the " over- 
production " argument so frequently advanced to 
account for low prices. There was no over-pro- 
duction of wheat in the 15th Century; on the 
contrary, half the world was periodically in danger 
of starving. Wheat was at twelve shillings then, 
as compared with thirty to-day, and this clearly 
because money was then much scarcer than now, 
and its purchase power therefore proportionally 
greater. Those who abuse that hapless adjective 
" cheap," and who tell us that the fall of all prices 
is beneficial because it cheapens bread, would 
doubtless also tell us that the two-penny loaf of 
the 15th Century was "cheaper" than the four- 
penny loaf to-day. And to minds of that order 
the present contraction of the world's currency 
at the hands of the Legislatures, and the conse- 
quent wild tumble of prices, appears no doubt to 
be an effort of modern scientific statesmanship 
nearly equivalent to the finding of the philosopher's 
stone. History, however, will be likely to agree 
that such currency tinkering, which at the ex- 
pense of the general community has built up 
most of the great fortunes of the century, stands 
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in much the same relation to statesmanship that 
picking pockets does to philanthropy. 

Those years of maximum " cheapness " be- 
tween 1830 and 1850 were marked by the 
extraordinary sufferings of all classes of the 
community. The distress occasioned by the 
continuous fall of prices is reflected in these words, 
which, in 1832, Disraeli addressed to his con- 
stituents: "Ireland in rebellion; the farmer in 
doubt; the shipowner in despair; our merchants 
without trade ; the revenue declining ; the wealthy 
hoarding their useless capital.'" To this position 
then, as to-day, the country had been brought 
by a contraction of the currency. From this 
crisis the world was only rescued in 1849 by 
the discovery of the great treasure-trove of the 
American Continent, which three years later was 
to be supplemented by the larger supplies still 
from the river-beds of Australia. Here was the 
commencement of the golden age in the world's 
history — the age of gold, "cheap," because 
abundant; the age of universal enterprise; the 
age of high rates of interest, because of the 
stimulus afforded to investment from the know- 
ledge that prices were rising. Taking 100 as the 
index number, denoting the average of prices in 
1850, Soetbeer estimates that the index number 
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for 1870 was 125; Jevons, 121 ; the Econo- 
mist's table prepared, I believe, by the late Mr. 
Walter Bagehot, 140. Were those years of 
rapidly advancing prices, years memorable also 
for a prosperity widespread and even universal? 
Happily, the answer to this question can be 
received direct from those who lived in that 
sunshine. What wonderful years those were for 
all classes ! Wealth increased ; wages advanced ; 
each class of the community recognized its pro- 
motion to a higher plane of comfort, of leisure, 
and education ; bread and meat were becoming 
" dearer ; " but were they ever before or since 
so really cheap. 

The annual addition to our gold currency 
during those years averaged more than 4^ 
millions; so that, in 1878, according to M. de 
Laveleye's estimate we had 145 million sove- 
reigns in our currency. Six years later Mr. 
Fremantle, the Director of the Mint, estimated 
the amount at less than 121 millions; and now 
the official report just issued by Mr. Kimball, 
the Director of the United States Mint, states 
that there has been yet a further reduction of 
twenty millions sterling ! If these figures are 
even approximately correct, we have lost nearly 
thirty per cent, of our entire legal tender currency 
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ill less than ten years! What wonder under such 

conditions that since the "outlawry of silver" 

by Germany in 1873, prices have been falling 

" by leaps and bounds." The evidence given 

before Lord Iddesleigh's Trade Commission all 

pointed in the same direction : no traders knew 

where they stood ; goods were losing their value, 

while on the shelf of the warehouse, and having 

been consigned to some market across the ocean, 

the tidings of a fresh fall was sure to meet them 

on arrival ! Every witness spoke of the fall of 

prices, and the disaster consequent upon the fall. 

In one trade it was a fall of 20 per cent., in 

another of fifty. The crisis, all agreed, was a 

price crisis; demand was increasing; supplies 

seemed to be diminishing ; and yet prices were 

all the time going steadily downwards. 

Mr. Sauerbeck, whose tables of prices are now 

regularly published by the Statistical Society, 

and who occupies in this connection much the 

same position to-day that was formerly filled by 

Professor Jevons, has taken as his index number 

100, to denote the average of prices between 

1867 and 1877. The margin of variation is 

quite extraordinary. In 1873, the 100 had 

risen to 1 11, while in 1878 it had fallen to 87. 

In 1879 it was 83, and in the succeeding years 

d 2 
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it was 88, then 85, then 84, then 82, then 76, 
then 72. In 1886 it had fallen to 69, while for 
the month of September 1887 it was 687 ! The 
average of prices for the principal articles, writes 
Mr. Sauerbeck, for the first nine months of the 
year 1887 is the lowest recorded for a hundred 
years. With the exception of somewhat higher 
prices for tin, and lately for Manila hemp, there 
is only one article which has experienced a con- 
siderable rise, viz., coffee, on account of the 
failure of the Brazil crop. English wheat was 
in September last 47 per cent, below the average 
point, the lowest point touched since 1761. 
Sugar is now 50 per cent., tea 48 per cent., 
pig iron 41 per cent., copper 47 per cent., 
coals 30 per cent., cotton 45 per cent., merino 
wool 33 per cent., meat and butter 15 per cent., 
below the average of 1 867-1 877; while tin is at 
par and coffee 21 per cent, higher. 

Is the world with some ^5,000,000,000 sterl- 
ing of national debt, the interest payable in gold, re- 
turning to the prices current in the 15th centurv? 



IV. 

THE FALL OF PRICES. 

Under the above title two articles have re- 
cently appeared from the pen of Mr. David A. 
Wells, in the Contemporary Revieiv. The desire 
of the writer is to demonstrate that the fall of 
prices, where it has occurred, is the result of 
such natural causes as increased supplies, im- 
proved machinery and lower freight charges. 
The stock arguments of Messrs. Mulhall and 
Fowler are again made the most of, and although, 
as I pointed out in a previous chapter, the course 
of prices has, for hundreds of years past, been 
rising pari passu with increased production and 
the developments of science, although between 
1850 and 1875, years by comparison with the 
previous quarter of the century characterized by 
the universal development of science, prices rose 
some 40 per cent., still Mr. Wells invites us, 
with a sweet reasonableness, to abandon once and 
for all the currency theory of the fall of prices, 
in favour of his statement of "supply and 
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demand." If I enter upon an extended examin- 
ation of these papers, I do so in no spirit of 
hostility to Mr. Wells, but only because he ably 
represents a certain school of writers who are 
always getting in the way of the demands for 
currency reform. As for Mr. Wells himself, 
any argument he advances is entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. He is a statistician of accepted 
position, and he is also the leader in the United 
States of a Salvation Army which makes up for 
any deficiency in its numbers by its unwearied 
enthusiasm in spreading the gospels of the 
Cobden Club. But the line of argument taken 
by Mr. Wells in the pages of the Contemporary 
Review, while peculiar to himself and a diminishing 
number of disciples, is, it seems to me, no answer 
whatsoever to our assertion that the present con- 
traction of the world's currency, and further, and 
more important still, the dislocation of the old 
" par of exchange " between the two metals, must 
inevitably be followed by a corresponding fall 
of prices in gold countries. Such is the position 
we take ; but the moment we invite discussion, 
Mr. Wells very adroitly leads us off into a very 
labyrinth of statistics, which are meant to show 
that the fall of prices has followed from the 
activity of the inventor ! If to save trouble we 
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at once admit every point claimed by Mr. Wells, 
as to increased production and diminished freight 
charges, still all this merely emphasizes the pro- 
digious importance of the reply to what is an 
entirely distinct question — " Are not the currency 
conditions, and our knowledge of what has hap- 
pened in past times from similar conditions, such 
as to enable us to forecast a fall of some forty 
per cent, in prices ? " If it is a fact that the 
conditions of supply and demand account of 
themselves for a fall of forty per cent., how 
enormously this increases the urgent nature of 
our claim for currency reform ! If the tendency 
to a fall of forty per cent, in prices, because of 
the reasons advanced by Mr. Wells, had yet been 
more than counteracted by an immense increase 
in the production of the precious metals, then 
that Legislation which has deprived silver of its 
legal tender prerogative, would' appear less un- 
reasonable ; but Mr. Wells' attitude is; that of 
a doctor whose remedy for one broken leg is the 
fracture of the other! We have bad a general 
fall of forty per cent, in prices ; the currency con- 
ditions would of themselves account for such a fall ; 
still we are assured by Mr. Wells that the entire 
fall is to be accounted for on other and entirely 
distinct grounds — very well then, it is clear that a 
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further fall, more perilous and more disastrous, still 
awaits us, unless something is done to counteract 
the insidious agencies at work. Mr. Wells, and 
those who think, with him, have unconsciously 
done us the very greatest service. Clearly if prices 
are collapsing from natural causes also, it is high 
time to call public attention to the suspicious 
doings of the Legislatures, in running amuck at 
silver. But while gratefully admitting the figures 
of production and of freights which Mr. Wells 
adduces to support his views, it is quite clear that 
his great mastery of statistics deserts him com- 
pletely in his investigation of the Currency Ques- 
tion itself. The confusion of ideas resulting from 
mixing up the stock of currency with the money 
market stock of loanable capital is apparent in 
almost every page of the second article. For 
example, Mr. Wells writes (p, 633) : "But the 
years from 1875 to 1879 inclusive, taking the 
English market as the criterion, were character- 
ized generally by an excessive supply of money 
and currency of all kinds; and the same has 
been true of the period from 1880 to 1886-87, 
when if the supply of money from gold was con- 
stantly diminishing, contrary results would seem, to 
have been inevitable." But surely Mr. Wells 
must admit that, if owing to currency contraction 
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or any other cause, prices are falling, there will 
always be an excessive supply of money seeking 
investment at the money centres. The supply 
of money may have diminished, but in the face 
of falling prices the demand for it will naturally 
have diminished faster still. There is all the 
difference in the world between buying gold and 
borrowing gold. It is when prices are rising that 
the loan demand for money is active ; rising 
prices stimulate borrowing and investment, and 
are therefore always followed by a rising bank 
rate. M. de Laveleye writes of the money crisis 
caused in Hamburg in 1820 by the fall of 
prices that " the premium on gold mounted up 
to ten per cent., while the rate of interest re- 
mained extremely low, discount falling to only 
ij per cent., a proof of the extreme stagnation 
of business." 

Mr. Wells advertises very usefully the estimate 
made by M. Soetbeer and Mr. Pixley of the 
average yearly amount of gold available since 
1 850 for the supply of coin. Of course any such 
estimate must be largely speculative, but Mr. 
Wells makes the really extraordinary error of 
supposing that these estimates are estimates of 
the total additional supply from the mines. He 
writes (p. 636) : — 
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That the world's annual product of gold 
consequent upon the exhaustion of the mines 
in California and Australia has largely diminished 
in recent years, is not disputed. Opinions as to 
the extent of this reduction of supply are, however, 
widely at variance. This is illustrated by the 
following tables, presented in the " First Report 
of the British Commission on the recent changes 
in the relative values of the precious metals," 
which give the estimates of Messrs. Soetbeer of 
Germany and Pixley of London, two of the best 
recognized authorities on this subject, as to the 
average yearly amount of gold available for the 
supply of coin at different periods since 1850: — 





Soetbeer. 




Fix ley. 


1857-60 


... ^22,780,000 


1852-60 


... ^27,600,000 


1861-70 


... ^14,060 000 


1861-70 


... ;£l 7,600,000 


1871-80 


... ,£10,255,000 


1871-80 


•■• ^l8,70O,O0O 


1881-84 


... £ 3,050,000 


1881-85 


... ^11,200,000 



But these are estimates, not of gold produced, 
but merely of the balance probably remaining 
over after the requirements for the arts and 
manufactures have been satisfied. M. Soetbeer 
has evidently classed as gold " absorbed" the 
several millions which are annually drained away 
to be hoarded in British India, while Messrs. 
Pixley and Abel have classed these millions as 
still available for currency purposes, the apparent 
discrepancy in the estimates is therefore largely 
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accounted for. The great danger of statistics 
is in this: the public can be relied upon to 
add two and two together for themselves, but if 
pelted with paper millions, any statement is ac- 
cepted, and every one who for a few years writes 
in millions, no matter how inexactly, becomes 
" an authority." Recently in the House of 
Commons Mr. Gladstone quoted some figures 
of Irish evictions on the authority of an Irishman, 
Mr. Michael Mulhall— Mr. Balfour challenged 
the figures which were established to be inac- 
curate in the ratio of 1 to 5 ! Now, Mr. 
Wells quotes the same authority as stating 
that in 

Great Britain the ratio of metallic money 
used to the whole commerce of the country is 
only 20 per cent., the ratio rises in Germany 
to 34 per cent., in the United States to 58 per 
cent. ; and in France to 85 per cent. Further- 
more the banking facilities of the world, accord- 
ing to the same authority, have increased since 
1840 eleven-fold or three times greater than the 
increase of commerce and thirty times greater 
than that of population. 

It is really impossible to accept such figures as 
these as requiring serious analysis. What is the 
commerce of a country? The annual production 
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of wealth in the United States is upwards 
of two thousand millions sterling, its commerce, 
as this wealth on its way from the producer ro 
the consumer changes hands many times, is many 
times greater ; but if we accept this ratio of 
metallic money not to commerce but even to 
produced wealth, then, according to Mr. Mulhall, 
or at least to his commentator, the United States 
must have nearly twelve hundred millions sterling 
of metallic money, whereas, according to the last 
report of the Director of the United States Mint, 
the amount is not much more than half as many 
dollars. But if the figures here quoted are 
intended to suggest that cash transactions in the 
United States as between buyer and seller are 
nearly three times as frequent as in England — 
that is in the ratio of 58 to 20— this statement 
seems to me to be also wildly inaccurate. I 
believe, on the contrary, that in no country in the 
world is business conducted to so dangerous an 
extent, on a basis of credit, as it is in the United 
States. The Americans are even more than 
ourselves a commercial nation, a " Nation of 
Shopkeepers ; " the entire volume of their com- 
merce is doubtless as much greater than that of 
Great Britain as their population is greater than 
that of Great Britain ; so that if in the United 
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States three exchanges were effected by means of 
metallic money as compared with one in England; 
the volume of metallic money per capita would 
require to be greater in the United States than 
in England, whereas it is slightly less — is, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Director of the 
United States Mint, sixteen dollars and forty- 
nine cents, as compared with sixteen dollars and 
fifty-two cents in England. 

Whether, as Mr. Mulhall goes on to remark, 
the banking facilities of the world have increased 
" eleven-fold since 1 840 " is merely guesswork ; 
but, in any case, to attempt to argue as to 
monetary requirements from the ratio of banking 
facilities to the world's population, is as ridiculous 
as to try to establish a ratio between professional 
beauty and the Rocky Mountains ! There is in 
either case no common denominator. If a com- 
plete banking system could be established to- 
morrow in China, this, so far from diminishing 
the currency requirements of the world, would, 
by extending the metallic area, enormously in- 
crease those requirements — would have a similar 
effect in redistributing silver money as the action 
of Germany had in 1873 on the gold stocks of 
the world. China would require perhaps two 
hundred millions sterling of currency, and subject 
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to such a demand for silver — the ratio of i to 
15^ would be restored at one jump. 1 That credit 

1 The North China Herald, published at Shanghai, ques- 
tions this view in a very interesting editorial of March 23rd. 
" Now, everybody who knows China knows that this country 
possesses a very complete banking system, so far as the 
number of banks and their extension all over the Empire 
goes. It is not the best banking system in the world, and 
it would bear improvement and modernizing to a very great 
extent. Except, perhaps, Scotland, China is more amply 
banked than any other country that we know of. What is 
wanted, to enable the officials and the mercantile classes 
to improve their financial methods, is the formation of a 
National Bank, which shall have branches in the large' cities, 
transacting ordinary banking business and assisting the 
Government as national banks in other countries assist 
theirs. But though a part of the capital of such a bank 
would require to be imported, in some form or other, if 
foreigners were allowed to hold shares in it, it is by no 
means certain that any large amount would require to be 
provided in this way. And it is highly improbable that a 
sum. anything like two hundred millions sterling would be 
necessary to provide a currency. China possesses and 
always has possessed a large amount of sycee silver, and if 
the Government determined to issue a coinage much of that 
silver would be used for the purpose. Probably the best 
policy for the Government to adopt would be to offer some 
advantages to the owners of sycee to send it to the mints to 
be coined. Sycee would go out of currency as soon as a 
coinage was made, as we presume it would be made, the 
only legal tender, and the mercantile classes, at all events, 
would get rid of their silver as soon as possible. It is by 
no means the first time that we have seen bi-metallists, and 
some who are not bi-metalhsts, express their belief that 
China would, as soon as she determined to issue a coinage, 
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has not taken the place of metallic money, Mr. 
Giffen also agrees. He writes : " I much doubt 
whether any serious economy has been effected 
with regard to exchanges accomplished by the 
substitution of credit for gold." The Clearing 

or commence to construct railways on a large scale, require 
a great amount of silver. Many newspapers hailed with 
great satisfaction the Concessions to the American bankers 
last year, because they took it for granted that a large 
quantity of silver would be required to carry out the schemes. 
So far from that being the case, every ton of rails or each 
locomotive that was imported would make China a buyer of 
gold, or bills of exchange, to pay for them. Anything which 
increases the debt of China to the West tends to place her 
finances — as far as these refer to the outside world — in the 
same position as the finances of India, for the more pay- 
ments she has to make to Europe or America the greater 
the amount of gold exchange she will require to remit. Of 
course a considerable or even a large part of the first cost of 
railways, and perhaps of other public works, might be raised 
in loans abroad, but even so that would not lead to the 
import of any large amount of silver. It is not known how 
much silver comes to and is sent away from Hongkong and 
China, but persons acquainted with the trade are of opinion 
that as much is exported as is imported.- And a consider- 
able part of what comes from San Francisco is sent to pay 
drafts which the banks in that city issue on Hongkong to 
returning Chinese or to Chinese merchants. The supply of 
sycee seems sufficient for the trade of. the country, supple- 
mented as it is by copper cash and by gold and bankers' 
drafts as remittances. But no believer in China taking off 
a large quantity of silver, for imperial purposes, has ever, so 
far as we know, shown what she could give in exchange, 
supposing she required the metal." 
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House returns in London show also of late 
years no expansion, but on the contrary a steady 
diminution. 

But the most extravagant misstatement of all 
is to be credited to Mr. Wells himself. After 
alleging that every addition to the stock of gold 
and silver is an addition " to the fund available 
for exchanges" (a statement so inexact as to 
require no comment beyond the remark, that a 
gold plate is no more available to effect ex- 
changes than when its gold was yet in the 
bowels of the earth), Mr. Wells proceeds to 
say (p. 639) : 

The aggregate sum by which the yearly average 
amount of gold available for coinage fell off 
during the period from 1861-70, as compared 
with that from 1852-60, when the mines of Cali- 
fornia and Australia were most productive, was, 
adopting Mr. Pixley's estimates, less than one 
hundred millions sterling, a sum absolutely great, 
but most inconsiderable — less than one-sixth of 1 
per cent. — in comparison with the amount of gold 
believed to have been in existence in civilized 
countries in 1885. 

Now, apart from the fact that this "most 
inconsiderable " sum is about equal to the entire 
gold in currency to-day in Great Britain, what is 
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that sum of which a hundred millions represents 
less than one-sixth of one per cent. ? — Why a 
sum of upwards of sixty thousand millions ster- 
ling ! No estimate, however, is in existence which 
places the entire gold currency not of " civilized 
countries " but of the whole world at more than 
seven hundred and twenty millions, or the total 
of gold of whatever kind, at more than fourteen 
hundred and sixty millions. So that actually this 
"inconsiderable" deficiency, instead of being one- 
sixth of one per cent., is about one-seventh of the 
whole ! Of course Mr. Wells will be the first to 
admit the inaccurracy of his own figures. The 
error is one of mere carelessness, but none the 
less mistakes on such a scale from a writer of such 
mark, afe most deplorable in dealing with such a 
subject. The people who read Mr. Wells' articles 
accept them as data available for fresh currency 
literature, and are just the people least likely to go 
to the trouble of reading these corrections, — people 
hostile to silver, hostile to monetary reform, and 
only anxious to absorb some figures, correct or in- 
correct, which they can reproduce when required, 
alleging the authority of Mr. David A. Wells. 1 

1 For a review of Mr. Wells' figures of " over production,'' 
see Appendix A., republished from the New York Com- 
mercial Chronicle. 

E 
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Mr. Wells' two articles, excellent in themselves 
and full of valuable material, are entirely de- 
formed by his references to the currency subject, 
a subject which lies quite outside of the field of 
statistical study in which he has been such a 
patient worker. Himself the most honest of 
writers, he yet, from a mere want of perception, 
brings within the compass of five lines M. Cer- 
nuschi and Mr. Sauerbeck as making statements 
which leave upon the mind of the reader an 
impression exactly the opposite of that which 
those distinguished economists would wish to 
convey. M. Cernuschi had written to the Econo- 
mint that " the fall of prices which is complained 
of, is not due to what has been called a scarcity 
of gold — a scarcity which is purely imaginary;" 
and this unguarded remark is quoted by Mr. 
Wells and has been quoted by a hundred others 
as evidence that there is gold enough alone to 
maintain prices. Every currency student would 
understand that M. Cernuschi was referring to 
the fall of prices as resulting, not from the scarcity 
of gold, but from the outlawry of silver, which 
before 1873 not only did a large portion of the 
work now done by gold, but which maintained 
also a steady " par of exchange " between the 
metals— a distinct question which I shall consider 
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in a later chapter. If the Legislatures were sud- 
denly to agree that vegetarianism was the right 
thing, and that man must live by bread alone, it 
is evident that a famine would occur. The citi- 
zen who previously required half a loaf, plus fish 
and meat and eggs, would now require in the 
absence of all other food two loaves ; in one 
sense of the word there would be no scarcity of 
wheat : the world's wheat harvest might be the 
largest recorded. There would be no natural 
scarcity, — only an artificial, a legislated scarcity ; 
and it was in this sense, and this only, that very 
unfortunately M. Cernuschi denied that there 
was a "scarcity of gold." Mr. Wells immedi- 
ately after, with the same idea in his mind, quotes 
Mr. Sauerbeck as declaring that a "scarcity of 
gold as understood by bankers, does not exist," 
and this is quite true as undersood by bankers; 
the banks were never so full of idle unloanable 
capital, but* to suggest that this is a sign of an 
abundant currency is absurd. There are a 
hundred million sovereigns in Great Britain ; 
if these sovereigns were all known to be lying 
idle in the Bank of England, it would be a little 
bewildering to argue that therefore there were 
plenty of sovereigns in currency outside the 
Bank ! 

£ 2 
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Nor I think is Mr. Wells luckier in his theory 
of diminished freight charges. Lower freights 
are less the cause than the consequence of low 
prices. If the material of which ships and rail- 
roads are built falls in price, owing to a currency 
contraction, freights will fall also. If a ship can 
be built for half the money, freights will fall 
accordingly : low freights are the results par- 
ticularly of cheaper loanable capital, of cheaper 
material and cheaper labour, which are themselves 
all primary symptoms of a contracted currency. 
To say, therefore, that prices are low because 
freights are low, is merely to allege that prices are 
low because prices are low ! 

Finally, I would refer Mr. Wells, and those 
who think with him, to a paper of the late Mr. 
Stanley Jevons published in December 1869 in 
the Journal of the Statistical Society. He was 
replying to those who alleged the "supply and 
demand theory," as a reason for the' then rapid 
rise of prices, and he was insisting that prices 
were rising because of a currency expansion, just 
as we to-day urge that prices are falling because 
of a currency which by comparison with those 
times has become contracted. Jevons, who was 
the most fair-minded and reasonable of all the 
advocates of so-called " monometallism," writes : 
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To complete the argument I have only to 
ask those who think that the growth of popula- 
tion, the increase of demand, or the progress of 
trade is the cause of the rise in prices, whether 
population, demand, trade, &c, were not expand- 
ing before 1849, n °t so rapidly perhaps as since, 
but still expanding ; and how it is that causes 
of the same kind have produced falling prices 
before 1849, anc ^ rising prices since? To gain 
some notion of the degree of probability of con- 
clusions on this subject (the rise of all prices), it 
has occurred to me to apply the ordinary methods 
of the theory of probabilities to the results stated 
in my pamphlet on the value of gold. The list 
of commodities there given (including cotton) 
contained thirty-six different articles, of which 
twenty-nine were found to have risen in price in 
1862, as compared with the average of the years 
1845-50, while only seven had fallen in price. 
All the alterations of price (excluding the extreme 
rise in the case cf cotton) lay between a fall of 16 
per cent, and a rise of 67 per cent., but most of 
the alterations were of about 10 or 20 per cent. 
Regarding each of these thirty-six commodities 
as a separate and independent measure of the 
alteration in the value of gold, I first took the 
average rise of prices, namely, 16 per cent., as 
the most probable estimate which these thirty-six 
measures give, and then proceeded to calculate 
by the ordinary method of least squares the 
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probable error of the results It may be 

safely said that the odds are 10,000 to 1 in favour 
of a real depreciation of gold. The meaning of 
this is that the chances are ten thousand to one 
against a series of disconnected and casual circum- 
stances having caused the rise of price — one in the 
case of one commodity, another in the case of 
another — instead of some general cause acting over 

them all The tables of your Annual 

Review unmistakably prove the existence of a 
rise ; to what must we attribute it ? To growth 
of population and trade ? I think, that the growth 
of population and trade tend to lower prices by 
increasing the use of gold, and to this cause we 
may reasonably attribute the fall of prices before 
1849. But to attribute to the same cause, as 
some do, the diametrically opposite change which 
has occurred since 1849, i s illogical in the 
extreme. The normal course of prices in the 
present progressive state of things is, I think, 
downwards, but for twenty years at least this 
normal course has been checked or even reversed, 
and why should we hesitate to attribute this ab- 
normal effect to the contemporary and extra- 
ordinary discoveries of gold ? It would not be 
difficult to show that not only have prices risen 
during the period in question, but that the rela- 
tions of society have readjusted themselves in 
accordance. While statisticians have been dis- 
puting, society has practically accepted the fact 
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of a rise. The pay of the army is increased; the 
whole of the Civil Service, and the staff of the 
Bank of England receive larger salaries, and 
could the information be obtained, I believe the 
same changes might be shown to have occurred 
in most private establishments. 

Because of the depreciation of gold, consequent 
upon the great discoveries, wages and salaries 
were all raised. Now a more than equivalent 
appreciation has occurred, not because of the 
scarcity of the precious metals, but because of 
radical legislative changes, whether dishonest or 
merely capricious. 

The question now asked of our statesman is 
this : Which will cause the less social disturb- 
ance, the immediate reduction of all wages and 
salaries, or, on the other hand, the reversal of 
certain legislation, which from the very first was 
under suspicion, but which is now directly chal- 
lenged as dishonest ? Surely there can be little 
doubt as to the nature of the reply ! 



V. 

MR. DAVID A. WELLS ON " BIMETALLISM." 

The arguments as to the Fall of Prices 
advanced by Mr. Wells in the October number 
of the Contemporary Review, even when they fail 
to carry conviction, are in themselves valuable, 
and his statistics of production will be found by 
all students of prices most useful for purposes 
of reference. In the number for November, 
where Mr. Wells reviews the currency aspect of 
the fall, he blunders badly ; but what is to be 
said of the concluding paper of his series, which 
appears labelled "Bimetallism" in the December 
number of the Review? Mr. Wells is at all 
times such an agreeable writer that the position 
of a candid critic is an ungracious one. Just as 
no one reads the Hunting of the Snarh with less 
enjoyment because at the close he is still puzzled 
as to the scientific grouping of the genus 
" Snark," so in Mr. Wells's paper on bimetallism, 
even where the author is at fault from evident 
unfamiliarity with his subject, he still rarely fails 
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to be interesting. But if we are seriously re- 
quired to consider this paper as a survey of 
" Bimetallism," by a standard writer, then it helps 
to explain why, to use the writer's own words, 
" there is no other economic problem concerning 
which there is so little comprehension on the part 
of the general public.'' For there is really 
nothing in this paper " bimetallic" except its 
title ; the relation of the title to the contents is 
the relation between the announcement often seen 
in largest type in the American papers: "Ten 
Thousand Dollars Reward," to the assurance 
which follows that "St. Jacob's Oil cures all 
sprains." 

Mr. Wells has, I believe, held the very respon- 
sible position of Secretary to the Treasury in the 
United States. We are all of us indebted to him 
for his careful statistical researches, but with 
much respect it must be evident to those who 
have even skirted the fringe of the Currency 
question, that Mr. Wells is but an ill-equipped 
recruit in this conflict around the Standards. 
No one who is in the habit of thinking out 
currency problems could possibly have made so 
extravagant a mistake as to write about a hundred 
millions of gold being a sum " most inconsider- 
able," as "less than one-sixth of one per cent." 
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of our gold stocks. Every man to whom the 
Currency question is even interesting carries it 
always in his mind as a point of departure that, 
whether a little more or a little less, there are 
only seven hundred millions sterling of gold in 
all the currencies of the world, and that when 
dealing with one hundred millions, he is dealing 
with a seventh and not a six-hundredth part of 
the whole. The perusal of any book of Mr. 
Dana Horton's, indeed, any one of a hundred 
recent speeches in congress, would have protected 
a compatriot against inaccuracies such as these. 
At least the third paper, published in December, 
might have corrected the statistical errors con- 
tained in the previous numbers. 

And if there is one argument that makes more 
strongly than all others for the free coinage and 
unlimited legal tender of the two metals — an 
argument admitted to be quite sound even by 
Jevons — it is this : that the inconveniences and 
dangers of sudden derangements of prices are 
immensely diminished by the unlimited coinage 
of the two metals. How enormous was the 
service rendered to the world by the automatic 
action of the bimetallism of the French mints 
in the years that succeeded the great gold dis- 
coveries. Had France at that time been either 
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on a single silver, or on a single gold, basis, then 
such masses of gold as were pouring into the 
world's markets could not have failed to innate 
prices in gold standard countries to a most dis- 
astrous degree. So that instead of prices rising 
steadily some 35 per cent., they would no doubt 
have doubled or even trebled by "leaps and 
bounds." Thanks solely to the compensatory 
action of her bimetallic system, France sat in the 
middle of the commercial world as the universal 
money-changer, and quietly and almost imper- 
ceptibly exchanged a hundred millions sterling of 
her legal tender silver, for an equal amount of the 
new gold. France, as Chevalier well expressed 
it, was the " parachute " which broke the fall of 
gold. Suppose there had been no country keep- 
ing open mint, where masses of gold could be 
exchanged against equal masses of silver, one 
of two evils must have ensued : either a dislo- 
cation of trade, and wild gambling in " exchange " 
between all silver standard and gold standard 
countries, pending an adjustment of all prices, or 
otherwise a succession of money panics, the ruin 
of the bond-holding classes and frantic appeals 
to the legislatures to make changes of standard 
from gold, at that time depreciating rapidly, to 
silver, then as now by comparison stable. Thus 
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it was that only for the "parachute" — the bene- 
ficent operation of the French monetary system 
— the most serious inflation of prices must have 
taken place, and, what is far more important still, 
we should now be suffering from a resultant con- 
traction of all prices, on a scale similar to the 
antecedent rise. Prices having trebled would 
have again fallen by two-thirds ; and as when 
gold is cheapest, speculation is most brisk, pro- 
perties of all kinds, bought twenty years since, 
subject to fixed gold mortgages, amounting per- 
haps to fifty per cent, of their then value, would 
long since have changed hands, leaving the pro- 
prietor, through no fault of his own — penniless, 
the mortgagee everywhere in sole possession. 
So alarmed was M. Chevalier at the magnitude 
of the coming fall he saw in the value of gold, 
that even though he recognized the " parachute " 
afforded by bimetallic coinage at the French 
mints, yet he urged the world to revert to a 
single silver standard. Acting upon his sugges- 
tions and in order to protect the creditor classes 
from the coming depreciation of gold, Holland 
and Belgium demonetized gold, while Russia for- 
bade the export of silver. And what has Mr. 
Wells to say of this equilibriating action of bi- 
metallic France, which at a most critical time, 
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and in the face of a most unexampled increase 
in the stock of one metal, yet availed to main- 
tain a steady ratio of i to 15^ all the world over? 
He says of it that " there was a well-recognized 
■movement in France against silver and in favour 
of gold from 1853 to 1865!" The natural, in- 
evitable movement mint-ward of the more abund- 
ant metal, when admitted to legal tender coinage, 
which is one of the admitted results of bimetal- 
lism is thus referred to a moral movement in the 
public mind against silver ! Does Mr. Wells for 
a moment doubt that if the French mints were 
to-day open to free coinage of silver, as they were 
before 1875, silver would come forward and the 
tendency would be for gold to flow away from 
France into gold monometallic countries ? And 
would Mr. Wells describe this also as a "well- 
recognized movement in France against gold and 
in favour of silver ! " A few lines later he pays 
the highest possible tribute to the steadiness of 
silver, and says that never " would an ounce of 
silver exchange for so much of sugar, wheat, 
wool, iron, copper, or of most other commodities 
as at present." Here is the admission that silver 
possesses the very attribute required in a standard 
of value, namely, comparative stability. Prices 
measured in gold have fallen forty per cent. ; 
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prices measured in silver, perhaps ten per cent. 
Which then is the fairer standard of values for 
classes and masses alike — for every one, in short, 
except the universal " Gold Bug ! " And having 
thus made clear to us that in dealing with silver 
we are dealing with a good standard metal, in the 
very same five lines Mr. Wells goes on to give 
"a rational explanation of the decline since 1873 
in the value of silver." What decline ? Surely 
a moment since we were assured that silver had 
risen in value ? And so we have secured from 
Mr. Wells this distinct admission — that the de- 
cline in silver is solely a decline in the gold value 
of silver, but that its commodity value, its measur- 
ing value, has not declined ; that in fact it is gold 
which is appreciating, not silver which is depreciat- 
ing! And this brings us to the one further point 
I intend to make as against Mr. Wells, — the 
question of the connection between the price of 
wheat and the price of silver. Let us avoid mis- 
leading jargon about international trade being 
international barter, and suppose that we are 
purchasing wheat for export from a ryot in 
the Punjaub. What does this ryot want for his 
wheat? Clearly rupees. Does he care, I ask 
him, whether he gets one rupee per maund, 
or two rupees ? Certainly he cares ; if the value 
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of the rupee he receives, to buy cottons at the 
Bombay mills, to buy a cow. to buy labour, 
does not diminish, he would be twice as well 
off, he says, with two rupees as with one. 
Very well: then I am able to tell him that 
President Cleveland and both Houses of Con- 
gress have at last been converted by Mr. Wells 
and his friends and the Bland Act has been 
repealed; the inducement to fraudulent coinage 
has now become so much greater, that in order 
to protect the morals of their citizens the United 
States have agreed to withdraw from currency 
and sell all their legal tender silver, and to make 
use in future of a single legal tender — gold ; that 
fifty millions sterling of silver is forthwith to be 
flung upon the London market ! What will be 
the effect on its price of this deluge of the white 
metal? Certainly the silver ounce will fall to 
thirty pence, probably much lower ; that is, the 
rupee is to be reduced from its old value of 
nearly a tenth, to the twentieth part of a sove- 
reign. Now the price paid for Indian wheat 
to-day in the London market is three half-sove- 
reigns per quarter, therefore the ryot who is to-day 
getting 2,2 silver rupees, will get for the same 
amount of wheat and the same amount of gold — 
thirty rupees ; are we to understand that this rise 
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of price will fail to bring more wheat land into 
cultivation, and will fail to stimulate the wheat 
export trade of India at the expense of the British 
and the American farmer ? Suppose that rupees 
could be bought in London at the rate of 40 
to the pound sterling, and still the rupee main- 
tained in India its purchase power, would that 
have no effect on the proportion of the wheat 
trade of England from the Punjaub on the one 
hand, from Dakota and Minnesota on the other? 
The ryot who cares nothing for the theories of 
economists, merely says, " I want 22 rupees for 
a quarter of wheat ; if I can buy 22 rupees for 
a sovereign I can afford to sell my wheat in 
London for a sovereign a quarter. Mr. Wells 
himself allows that an ounce of silver exchanges 
for as much of sugar, wheat, &c, &c, as ever it 
did ; he affirms repeatedly that while the price of 
the silver ounce has been falling from sixty pence 
to 44 pence, yet the rupee, with the " perversity " 
Mr. Goschen recently stigmatized, maintains in 
India its full purchase power. Having admitted 
the premises both major and minor, he resists 
the inevitable conclusion, and says in his second 
paper: "No one has been able to trace with any 
degree of clearness any connection between the 
two facts — between the fact of the fall in the 
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price of wheat and the fall in the price of silver." 
In his third paper also Mr. Wells writes: 
"Nothing is easier than to get into a state of 
mental confusion in respect to this matter." 
The " mental confusion " amounts to this : either 
there is a connection between the price of wheat 
and the price of silver, or Mr. Wells must be 
prepared to affirm that if the value of gold in 
the United States to buy every other commodity 
did not diminish, it would still be a matter of 
indifference to the Minnesota farmer whether he 
receives one dollar a bushel, or one hundred 
dollars a bushel, for his wheat ! 1 

1 Replying to the questions of the Currency Commis- 
sioners, M. Cemuschi says of the "stimulus to exports 
from silver countries " — 

" So long as exclusively Oriental articles such as tea and 
indigo were concerned, the fall of prices could displease 
nobody. Not so if articles are concerned which we our- 
selves produce — wheat, oilseed, and the like. 

" I will speak only of the most important article, wheat. 

"Many persons maintain that if Indian wheat be sold 
cheap, it is because it is produced cheap, because it is 
carried cheap to the shipping port, and because freights 
have considerably fallen. Were this the case the classical 
country of free trade might have no right to complain. But 
it is not so. 

"To reckon the price of Indian wheat sold in England, 
there is no need to know what the production of that wheat 
costs, nor what the carriage to the shipping port costs. It 
is enough to know the price at which that wheat can be 

F 
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It appears possible, however, that from the, 
mistakes of Mr. David A. Wells, Mr. Mulhall, 
and other statisticians, when dealing with this 
subject, the world may arrive at a general conclu- 
sion of great importance. The science of sta- 
tistics is clearly an inductive science — it is an 
adding together of units, dozens, and hundreds, to 
arrive at sums total. But economic science on 



sold in England, and what has been laid out in maritime 
transport and sale expenses. 

"Let us take the price of 33^. per quarter. Maritime 
transport and sale expenses are known to require an outlay 
of 6s. per quarter. Subtracting 6 from 33, there remain 
27s., which at the exchange of i8d. produces 18 rupees. 
It follows that Indian wheat can be bought at 18 rupees on 
ship at Bombay, to be sold at 33^. in England. But to 
make these 18 rupees, if the bimetallic par at is. per rupee 
still existed, 36^. would be required instead of 27J. Differ- 
ence 9.C, which would have to increase the selling price if 
the bimetallic par had not disappeared. 

" Indian wheat selling cheap, English wheat correspond- 
ingly falls. English agriculturists are forced to sell their 
wheat gs. cheaper. 

" This bounty by exchange has had the effect of stimulat- 
ing wheat-growing in India, so that her exports of wheat 
have risen from 637,000 cwt. in 1872, to 21,000,000 cwt. in 
1886, — an increase about as 1 to 33. Considering that the 
new arrivals of wheat are themselves by their magnitude 
the cause of a fall, a cause which would not exist if the 
bounty by exchange did not itself exist, it may be affirmed 
that English wheat would now be selling at 44J. to 47^. if 
the bimetallic par had not disappeared." 
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the other hand is an analytical science. Take 
this very subject of the Currency, and what is 
the method we employ in helping ourselves for- 
ward to conclusions ? We take the history of 
the world, and we observe that during certain 
periods before and since the fall of the Roman 
Empire, there were periods of a flowing pros- 
perity; and there were on the contrary periods of 
reaction ; we make allowance for disastrous wars, 
for scientific and geographical discoveries, for the 
expansion of people, of trade, and of credit ; we 
compare the output of the mines and the progress 
of nations from barbaric conditions of mere 
barter to their age of civilization — manifested 
among other things by their acceptance of a 
metallic currency. And we are able, as we 
believe, to establish a connection, almost self- 
evident, between the variation of prices and the 
variations in the local distribution of the money 
metals. And if this is so, we have also arrived at 
this point, — that statistics require an inductive 
method of mind, but currency investigation a 
deductive method ; that as a general statement it 
may be accepted that the more eminent the 
statistician, the less he is qualified to guide us to 
reasonable conclusions in political economy. Of 
course I am not to be understood as affirming 
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that this conclusion is an exact scientific truth : 
there are some "ambidexterous" minds which 
can keep reversing their methods of thought 
without any loss of power — can, so to speak, 
regulate their mental exchanges by a certain 
bimetallic receptiveness ! Mr. Goschen I believe 
to be such an one, and in a lesser degree Mr. 
Giffen. The latter as a statistician has probably 
no living equal ; but that he is also in touch with 
the currency problem, even those who disagree 
with his views will still be prepared to admit. 

As a general statement, however, it holds good 
that there is no more necessary connection 
between the industry that enables a man to collect 
figures, and his efficient employment of these 
figures in the process of abstract reasoning, than 
there is between the genius of a Krupp or 
Armstrong, and the genius of a Turenne or a 
Wellington. 

There is much more danger in extravagant 
reliance on statistics than is at all generally recog- 
nized. A high authority has made the' discovery 
that political economy has been banished to 
Saturn ; and beyond all doubt there is a revolt 
to-day all over the world, which is changing the 
face of politics, and which is adding immensely to 
the cohorts of the Socialists. The revolt indeed 
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may almost be described as itself Socialism. And 
this is probably to be attributed not to any 
fallacies to be discerned in Economic Science, 
but to the nimbleness and the excesses of certain 
statistical professors. A man who describes him- 
self as a Doctor, and who physics his fellow- 
citizens without the certificate of a diploma, pro- 
bably will fetch up in jail ; but upon the accuracy 
of generally-received statistics may, and often 
does, depend the direction of legislation in the 
State, and there should therefore be some penalty 
imposed upon figure vendors, whose variations 
from admitted facts exceed a fair margin. 



VI. 

NATIONAL DEBTS AND THE GROWTH OF SOCIALISM. 

In an article in the Nineteenth Century for 
October 1885 I drew attention in some detail 
to the aggravation of the burden of national 
debts, which may result from a fall of prices. What 
is a national debt ? Clearly, although expressed 
in sovereigns or dollars or rupees, it represents a 
subscription of a certain portion of the capital 
of the community which, when converted into 
money, is paid into the coffers of the State. The 
iron-master realizes so many tons of iron ; the 
cotton-spinner so much cotton ; the farmer so 
many bullocks. Now if there was no such thing 
as money in the world, clearly where an iron- 
master lent the State one ton of iron, the State in 
returning the loan would have no possible right 
to tax the community by repaying two tons. 
Nor would the State stand excused on any such 
ground as that the cost of producing iron had 
meanwhile fallen. And yet this is exactly what 
the State is to-day doing all the world over ! If 
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I am right in concluding that the contracted 
condition of the currencies, resulting from legis- 
lation, first in England and later in Germany, 
accounts for a fall of forty per cent, in prices, 
which fall from this cause has either already taken 
place or must inevitably occur a little later, then 
this fall of prices has added forty per cent, to the 
burden of our debt just as distinctly, just as 
directlv, as though with prices steady, Govern- 
ments had increased the number of sovereigns 
in those debts by 40 per cent., or had increased 
in that proportion the weight of the sovereign 
to enrich the bondholder at the expense of 
the community. Thus it happens that while 
Finance Ministers are economizing in hundreds, 
the debts themselves are growing at the rate 
of thousands ! 

It would be clearly quite impossible to express 
in terms of the produce represented by the sove- 
reigns when borrowed, such a National Debt as 
that of Great Britain. The period during which 
it was contracted is a long one, and prices during 
that period have fluctuated between very wide 
limits. If it were possible, however, to make an 
exact statement of the National Debt in terms 
of the staple products of Great Britain, what 
a revelation it would appear of the enormous 
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injustice done to the general community by the 
appreciation of gold. 

During the second quarter of the year 1801, 
while consols had fallen to 54, the price of wheat 
was within nine pence of ^8 per quarter. What 
is the meaning of consols at 54 ? It means that 
during the period of our history, when the debt 
was increasing most rapidly, Government was 
promising in return for ^54 to repay at some 
future date <^ioo, with interest in the mean time 
at 5 per cent., not on the s£$4 actually advanced, 
but on the ^100 of nominal value. Now, 
suppose for a moment that at that time all prices 
were, as compared with prices to-day, as ^8 the 
then price of wheat to thirty shillings the present 
price ; and further that the 700 millions which 
we owe to-day had been all borrowed during that 
time — then clearly the same amount of debt 
which then represented a borrowing by the State 
of only ninety million quarters of wheat, is to- 
day represented by nearly 500 million quarters. 

The national debt of the United States at the 
close of their war was more than 600 millions 
sterling, to-day it has been reduced to 2,30 mil- 
lions, and yet so far from the debt itself being 
reduced, rather than the mere quotation of its 
amount in dollars, it would take more wheat or 
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cotton, or iron or sugar, or maize — these are the 
staple products of the country — to redeem the 
third of the debt which remains now, than would 
have wiped out the entire debt at the scale of 
prices in which that debt was contracted. " But 
this is all very true," replies the bondholder and 
gold owner, " still at a time of crisis we showed 
such patriotic confidence in the future of the 
country that we deserve to get back four dollars 
where we lent one : It was a fair gamble and we 
were the winners." But as a matter of fact the 
money owner did nothing of the sort ; the State 
commenced the deal by borrowing his money 
without his leave by the simple expedient of 
printing paper money wholesale, and making 
these notes legal tender. Every other property 
owner was taxed through an inflation of all prices 
equally with the bondholder. But he alone has 
been permitted to grow rich out of the misfor- 
tunes of his country. Alone of the community 
the State has bonused his patriotism : that bonus 
is neither more nor less than the difference 
in value between gold and greenbacks. The 
amount of the premium on gold has been the 
amount of the premium on this kind of 
patriotism ! 

And what classes of the community pay nine- 
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tenths of all taxes? I believe that indirectly 
almost the entire sum of taxation is deducted 
from that share of production which is paid to 
labour. Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, whose 
statistics may be accepted without hesitation, has 
estimated that the annual production of wealth 
in the United States amounts to ten thousand 
million dollars, of which sum, after providing for 
" domestic consumption " — the consumption on 
the farm or in the factory — 9000 millions re- 
present the product that comes to market ; of 
this sum Mr. Atkinson finds that taxes con- 
sume 700 millions and the balance of 8300 
millions is divided between capital and labour 
in the ratio of 1 to 10. If, therefore, there were 
no taxes at all, of the 700 millions absorbed by 
taxes, one-tenth would be taken by the capitalist, 
but nine-tenths by the workers. And if this 
conclusion holds good it is clear that the greater 
the fall of prices and the larger the share of 
production which must be converted into gold 
to be paid to bondholders, the longer must be 
the hours of labour. In short it is readily con- 
ceivable that gold debts might increase, not only 
relatively but absolutely — while prices fell to that 
point where the entire industrial production of a 
country was absorbed in the payments of interest 
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to the owners of the National Debt. And bear- 
ing this possibility in mind, Lord Derby's recent 
speech at Liverpool is very significant. The 
national debts of Europe have risen from 400 
millions at the commencement of the century 
to a present aggregate of nearly 5000 millions 
sterling. And Lord Derby, who is not an 
alarmist, warned his audience that the close of 
the century may probably witness an extensive 
repudiation of these increasing burdens. And 
because this can hardly be otherwise if prices 
are to fall further, such a forecast of the future 
by a leading statesman affords the best reply to 
those who say that as England is a creditor 
nation, and draws annually interest to the amount 
of eighty millions sterling from other countries, 
that therefore the greater the fall of prices the 
greater the amount of the produce of the 
foreigner which must be paid as annual tribute 
to England. This is true enough, but the 
question is how long will it be before debtor 
communities recognize that England was the 
first nation to sanction legislation intended to 
contract the currencies of the world, and thus 
to increase the burden of debt? And when 
this point has been made clear, and that in the 
form of " appreciated gold," the debts owing to 
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England have been already paid in full, both 
principal and interest, how long will it be before 
the example of partial repudiation set by Turkey 
comes to be extensively followed ? 

England has advanced some 2000 millions 
to various foreign countries on certain securities. 
The margin between the loan and the security 
diminishes day by day, with each fresh fall of 
prices. Surely he is a short-sighted creditor who 
fails to count the cost of such a condition of 
things if continued beyond a certain point ! 
After the great gold discoveries in 1849 when 
from natural causes, by reason of increased 
supplies from the mines, gold was depreciating 
and the burden of the national debt diminishing, 
Jevons wrote of the effects of the new supplies : 
"The country may be said to be looking on, 
while every contract, including that of the national 
debt, is being violated against the intention of 
the contracting parties." To-day the same thing 
is occurring, and on a greater scale, not because 
of natural causes, but because of the direct 
interference of the Legislatures, in manipulating 
the currencies "contrary to the intention of the 
contracting parties.'' 

It is clear, therefore, that the developments of 
science in labour-saving machinery and in the 
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process of a more economical distribution which 
should be every day diminishing the hours of 
labour, and increasing that share of production 
which is awarded to the working classes, has for 
ten years past, in consequence of the aggravation 
of all debt, been diverted so as to swell the 
fortunes of bondholders and bankers. The 
landowners, the owners of mills and mines, the 
owners of all that form of wealth which, being 
subject to the control of legislation, can be 
deprived of its rights, if the duties which follow 
from those rights are neglected — these classes 
are becoming impoverished by legislation, mone- 
tary legislation, framed so as to enrich the gold- 
owner, who is able from the nature of his wealth 
to evade his duties to the State and to remove 
his capital at a moment's notice to other invest- 
ments in other lands. 

To those who profess a convenient belief that 
although the fall of prices increases the burden 
of national debts, yet that a lessened cost of 
production avails to right the balance, I would 
recommend a short study of Egyptian finances 
to-day. There is a nation of peasant cultivators 
— six millions of people farming five millions of 
acres, whose agricultural implements are neither 
better nor worse than at the time when Joseph 
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was sold by his brethren ; nor is the tide of the 
same Nile which to-day brings to market the 
produce of the same fields in similar barges 
either faster or less fast, than five thousand years 
ago. Twenty-five years since Egypt was free of 
foreign debt, but in an evil hour, the ex-Khedive 
Ismail borrowed about a hundred millions sterling 
at enormous rates of interest in London and 
Paris. This money was not spent on internal 
improvements, but was squandered on the con- 
struction of twelve royal palaces in Cairo, and 
in the purchase of pictures and furniture for 
these palaces. The Levantine contractors who 
built the palaces made immense fortunes, and 
for the most part reinvested these fortunes in 
loans to the fellaheen at rates varying from two 
to six per cent, per month! Truly a vicious 
circle! The Khedive pledged the homesteads 
of his subjects to borrow money in London : 
this money passed on to foreign middlemen, who 
in turn lent it at usurious rates to the peasantry, 
who were themselves the security for the original 
loans! The cultivators were in the pleasant 
position of having to pay first seven per cent, 
to the foreign financier, and a further thirty per 
cent, per annum on the same money to the 
foreign contractor ! To pay the interest on this 
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National Debt, each acre of cultivated land 
in Egypt has to convert enough of its pro- 
duce into gold to send almost a sovereign 
yearly to the foreign creditor. In addition to 
this, each acre has to contribute a further share 
to the expenses of the home Government. The 
taxes of Upper Egypt are collected not in 
money, but directly in produce. The lower 
prices fall, the greater the amount of produce 
which is appropriated from each acre to pay the 
sovereign required of it. Since the time the 
debt was contracted the prices of the staple 
products of Egypt, cotton, sugar, wheat, and 
beans, have fallen more than 50 per cent. The 
Revenue for the current year shows a small 
surplus over the Budget Estimate, simply because 
cotton has risen nearly a penny per pound and 
sugar about three shillings a hundredweight. 
But if prices are to fall still further, the gold 
payments which Egypt owes to England, can 
only be exacted from a starving nation, by the 
most merciless exactions, and by the free use 
of the kourbash. Here is an instance, an extreme 
instance I admit, of that " appreciation of gold " 
about which philosophers with fixed incomes 
write so complacently, and which is said to be 
for the advantage of England the creditor nation. 
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Is the burden of judicial rents in Ireland, one 
half so grievous as the present burden of Egypt ? 
And yet how different has been our treatment 
in the two countries of a disease absolutely 
identical ! 

Such is the nature of the disorder in Egypt, 
a country which owes one hundred millions of 
national debt out of the total of five thousand 
millions. And in other countries in Europe — in 
Russia, France, Italy, Germany, and even Great 
Britain — the collapse of prices is to-day more than 
all else embittering the relations between the 
governors and the governed, is held to justify 
the admission into legislation of methods of a 
perverted socialism, and is leading up rapidly 
to a complete reconstruction of political parties. 
Then we shall see emerge a Socialist Party 
on a Socialist " platform " — a Party which will 
claim to be the heir of all the Ages, and will 
revivify economic science on a basis of scientific 
socialism. 



VII. 

THE TWO GROUPS OF " BIMETALLISTS." 

Much capital has been made out of the want 
of unanimity on the part of the currency reform- 
ers, and the intelligent spectator begins to fear 
that the patient will die of ancemia while two 
schools of doctors are wrangling at his bedside. 
Every objector to that legislation which during 
the quarter of a century after 1820 until the occur- 
rence of the phenomenal gold discoveries in 1 849 
had all but ruined the agricultural interest in 
Great Britain, although that interest was pro- 
tected up to the hilt by a tariff on imported 
foods ; which was bringing about a collapse of 
the shipping and manufacturing industries, and 
which then as to-day had brought Ireland to the 
very brink of Civil War— every objector to this 
legislation is called a " bimetallist " by those who 
are too ignorant to recognize that it is only the 
term and not the theory which is unintelligent 
and unscientific. The science of money owes so 
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much to the activity and researches of M. Henri 
Cernuschi that it would be ungracious to say more 
than that, while his science is faultless, his inven- 
tion of a term so wanting in precision was unfor- 
tunate. However, the name " bimetallist" has 
gone out to the world, and a growing child owes 
much to its parent which is not included in the 
christening ceremony. The " bimetallists " then 
consider that unity of standard is important to 
the stability of trade. The monometallists, on 
the other hand, support the present system, a 
system of two distinct standards of value within 
one Empire. We have a silver standard in India, 
a gold standard in England. It would be by 
comparison much more convenient to have a 
silver standard in Yorkshire, and a gold standard 
in Lancashire. The inconvenience of the two 
standards system clearly varies directly, and not, 
as some apologists of the present system seem 
to hold, inversely, as the distance : for between 
England and India, the uncertainty of exchange 
to the Manchester merchant is not the uncer- 
tainty that exists to-day : the cable informs him 
to-day that the fifteen rupees for which he can 
sell a piece of cloth will exchange for a sovereign ; 
but thirty days later, when his goods are delivered 
and the rupees paid, what portion of a sovereign are 
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those rupees worh then ? Well, that will depend, 
not at all on any fluctuations in the supply of 
silver from the world's mines, but upon contin- 
gencies impossible to foresee — a rumour that 
certain monetary legislation is contemplated at 
Washington, or that during the interval Mr. 
Goschen has said something complimentary about 
silver, or because Sir Evelyn Baring rather than 
Mr. Fowler is believed to have made the better 
impression on the minds of the Currency Com- 
missioners. Upon accidents such as these the 
profit of British Trade is dependent to-day ! But 
we are told there need be no such uncertainty as 
to the gold value of these fifteen rupees, that if 
the merchant wishes to eliminate the speculative 
element, instead of taking his chances of the state 
of exchange thirty days later when his goods 
arrive — then his banker will do the gambling in 
his place. He has only to give his banker three- 
pence, and the banker will give him a sovereign 
and take the chance of any loss that may result 
from a further fall in exchange. It is true, indeed, 
that if the opponents of the Bland Bill are making 
a fresh disturbance at Washington, and the news- 
papers which represent the great Money Power 
are professing a firm conviction that the Bland 
Act will be forthwith repealed, then, indeed, 

G 2 
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exchange will fall in advance of business done, 
and the banker will require not threepence but 
perhaps a shilling in the pound. Like the rate 
of insurance, the premium is in proportion to the 
risk, but the man who proceeded to put up 
powder works in a wooden shed with defective 
fire flues would find his profits sadly diminished 
by the protection he buys from his insurance 
office. If legislation were to deny him the right 
to construct a fire-proof building, it would do 
precisely what legislation has done for the cotton 
industries of Lancashire. In the case of Silver- 
using countries, such as India and China, trading 
with one another, there is to-day no such charge 
for insurance, and the amount of this insurance is 
therefore an addition not merely to profits, but to 
net profits. 

But what are the lines which divide the two 
Bimetallic camps ? The differences are, I believe, 
not differences of principle, but merely differences 
of policy ; and also the differences are just those 
which might be anticipated from the fact that 
two parties are demanding Currency Reform, 
and are watching their objective, from two dis- 
tinct standpoints. There are on the one hand 
the assertors of Mill's " Quantity Theory " of 
Money, business men who have neither the 
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time nor the inclination to study the "Silver 
Question " with that minuteness which is evident 
in the writings of Cernuschi or Arendt, Hermann 
Schmidt, Dana Horton and others ; nor, I believe, 
to popularize the currency question is it at 
present desirable to do more than merely demon- 
strate that the rapid diminution of the stock 
of Gold in currency in England would of itself 
account for the present fall of prices : that where- 
as ten years since we had 140 millions of sove- 
reigns, to-day we have scarcely more than one 
hundred millions. If we have thus lost thirty 
per cent, in ten years, how long will it take at 
this rate to drain us of all our Gold ? If prices 
have fallen thirty per cent, already, why are we 
not now on the brink of a further and a more 
disastrous fall still? This is not the Silver 
Question but the Gold Question, and this is the 
view of prices which is taken by the majority 
of those who are anxious for currency reform. 
That majority has neither the time nor the desire 
to enter upon the metaphysics of the question ; 
it is enough if we recognize that if the State 
undertakes the duty of deciding what is and 
what is not legal tender Money, and if Gold 
has become clearly insufficient in volume to 
support a steady range of prices, that then it 
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is the business of the legislatures to act, and not 
to sit still on the chance that a new El Dorado 
may be discovered, as was the case in 1849. 

Some authorities consider that issues of legal 
tender paper in the form of one pound notes 
not represented by Gold or Silver in reserve, 
would avail to remedy the contraction of the 
legal tender currency. But such a makeshift 
as this I believe would be wholly mischievous. 
Pound notes representing Gold in reserve, while 
exercising no influence whatever on prices, would 
form a convenient kind of currency, and would 
save the sovereigns they represent from loss of 
weight by friction, that is all : but beyond this 
an issue of ten millions of pound notes, not 
represented by Gold in reserve, would serve 
merely to slightly expand the currency at home, 
and would therefore raise prices in Great Britain 
alone. And the effect of such a rise of prices 
in a Free Trade country is to immediately in- 
crease the volume of the imports of that country, 
without any corresponding increase in exports. 
These augmented imports would require to be 
paid for, not in pound notes but in Gold ; the 
effect therefore of the issue of ten millions of 
unsecured paper money would be to drive out 
of England an equivalent number of sovereigns, 
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so that instead of stopping our present drain of 
Gold, the proposed issue of pound notes would 
accelerate that result. 

We now come to the Silver Question, and 
to the position taken by the other school of 
reformers. 

M. Henri Cernuschi and his disciples consider 
that the present distress and the fall of prices 
may be entirely independent of the alleged scarcity 
of Gold ; and M. Cernuschi would declare with 
truth that even were another California to be 
discovered, so that the tendency was toward 
cheaper Gold and a rise of prices in Gold 
countries, yet that any such anti-silver legislation 
as that of Germany in 1873, originating this 
time at Washington or Paris, might more than 
neutralize the effect of the fresh Gold discoveries, 
and might even force down prices to a still lower 
level ; that is to say, the tendency of the ratio 
between the metals would be to close up in con- 
sequence of the cheapening of Gold, formerly 
scarcer, but now more abundant ; but on the 
other hand the new legislative restrictions on the 
employment of Silver in the currencies might 
even further widen the ratio, and bring about a 
further dislocation in international trade. 

Let me state the position in this way : we have 
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in England a hundred million sovereigns to-day ; 
suppose the new mines in Wales which we read 
of gave us a further hundred millions within the 
next six months, the tendency would clearly be 
for all prices in England to be doubled ; wheat 
now selling for three half sovereigns a quarter 
might sell for three sovereigns. But on the 
other hand, suppose not only that the Bland Act 
was suspended, but that the United States and 
France throw their Silver upon the market to be 
sold for what it would fetch. Clearly the rupee 
would tend to fall towards six pence. And if the 
rupee were to fall, what must be the effect on the 
price of English wheat ? The ryot, if the value 
of Silver in India to buy commodities remained 
the same, would require only 23 rupees a quarter 
to return him a fair profit; therefore, as I mentioned 
in an earlier chapter, the great fall in the price of 
Silver would so stimulate wheat exports from 
India that, notwithstanding the tendency of the 
Welsh Gold to effect a rapid rise of prices in 
England, the still more rapid fall in the price of 
the rupee would force down English wheat prices 
to a point even lower than before. It is not the 
scarcity of Gold which M. Cernuschi dreads, nor 
perhaps has he ever put himself on record as 
opposed to a fall of prices, so long as that fall 
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is an universal fall. But in his view, what is 
making Trade, and especially Free Trade, im- 
possible, is Western monetary legislation which 
has sufficed to force down Gold prices locally, to 
the confusion of industry in the West, but which 
as yet has been powerless to alter the level of 
Silver prices in the great Silver-using Nations 
of the East. And this is why M. Cernuschi and 
others attach such importance to a fixed ratio 
between Silver and Gold, without which what is 
termed the par of exchange between Europe 
and the great Nations of the East cannot be 
maintained. 

And this brings us to a consideration of the 
most disputed question in the entire domain of 
Economic Science — the question of the Fixed 
Ratio ; whether it is possible to maintain a 
Fixed Ratio, whether, if possible, it is just and 
necessary to fix such a ratio by international 
agreement. 



VIII. 

THE FIXED RATIO IS IT PRACTICABLE ? 

There are great numbers of intelligent people 
who recognize both the distress which has fol- 
lowed from the recent fall of prices, and that this 
fall is mainly attributable to certain novel con- 
ditions in the world's currencies introduced by 
the process of recent legislation. But though 
the disease is very evident, there are grave doubts 
as to the nature of the remedy. It is clear that 
if instead of a single legal tender, we are to have 
two legal tenders current side by side, the two 
metals must bear a certain ratio to one another. 
Now what is this ratio to be ? The origin of the 
word money (pecunia) was in the legal tender of 
cattle (pecus), and if the State to-day were to 
determine that all debts might be paid at the 
option of the debtor in bullocks or in sheep at 
the ratio of one bullock to two sheep, the State 
would clearly have established a ratio of i to 2 
between the values of bullocks and sheep. But 
could the State maintain this ratio t Clearly the 
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State could not ; the cost of producing a bullock is 
much more than the cost of producing two sheep, 
because a larger expenditure of labour, time, and 
food has been incurred in the case of the bullock. 
Therefore if the State declared such a ratio of 
value as 1 to 2 between bullocks and sheep, the 
loss on producing cattle would be on such a scale 
that every one would either breed sheep or at 
least find some other employment than cattle 
raising. The reason, and the only reason, why 
the State could not establish a ratio between cattle 
and sheep, or between potatoes and pineapples, is 
this — their cost of production varies from time to 
time, and therefore the price of potatoes as com- 
pared with the price of pineapples must vary as 
their cost of production varies. And for similar 
reasons all the earlier economists — Ricardo, Mill, 
and others — and even so recent a writer as Jevons, 
have assumed that the price also of the precious 
metals was controlled by their cost of production. 
For this reason, and for no other, they decided 
that bimetallism was unscientific; that whichever 
of the metals came to be undervalued would no 
longer be produced ; and that therefore no fixed 
ratio could be maintained. But as to this all- 
important point, what has been the evidence 
accumulated during the past ten years ? The 
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experts, while they differ as to the exact figures 
of cost, are all agreed that the cost of producing 
either an ounce of silver or an ounce of gold 
is much more than the value of those ounces 
when they have been produced. Herein, then, 
is the great difference between the production 
of the precious metals and the production of 
turnips. The total world's outlay in producing 
gold and silver is greater than the money value 
of the two metals produced. The total outlay on 
turnips is less, taking one year with another, than 
the money value of the turnip crop. It is some 
two thousand years since a poet wrote of the 
auri sacra fames. He had clearly in his mind 
a tendency in human nature which was at 
variance with the laws of economic science. It 
would never have occurred to him to write of 
the " divine hunger" for turnips! At that time 
the precious metals in the Roman Empire were 
being produced entirely by slave-labour under 
the stimulus of the lash. When* there were no 
longer fresh nations for Rome to conquer and 
enslave, the production of the precious metals for 
hundreds of years ceased entirely. Jacob states 
that in the reign of Augustus, about the time of 
the nativity of Christ, there were cutrent in the 
Roman Empire 328 millions sterling of metallic 
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money — three times the stock England holds 
to-day, while at the commencement of the 9th 
century this mass had been reduced to 33 
millions only — to less than one-tenth! Not with- 
out reason does Allison declare that the collapse 
of the Roman Empire is to be attributed to 
this prodigious contraction of currency and 
prices. 

It may seem at first sight incredible that 
humanity should in these philosophic days 
continue to produce gold and silver at a loss ; 
but the life of the gold-seeker is a life often of 
intense excitement ; the attraction is that of the 
gambling table intensified ; the blanks are indeed 
many, but the prizes though few are very 
valuable. The hundred lose all they possess, and 
perhaps an entire life's work, but the one becomes 
a millionnaire. In the spring of 1879 I visited 
the town of Leadville in Colorado. The previous 
year some rich deposits of silver carbonates had 
been discovered, and a few working miners had 
realized suddenly large fortunes. The result 
was a rush to Leadville from all parts of the 
world, so that a large town had in a few months 
sprung up as from the wand of the magician on 
the very summit of the Rocky Mountains, more 
than a hundred miles from any railway. Fifty 
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thousand people were at that time encamped 
there almost within the line of perpetual snow. 
Now here was the recent instance of a large town 
built solely for the purposes of the silver mines, 
while enormous numbers of men, withdrawn from 
other productive industries, were being employed 
at very high wages in the mines. Hay was 
selling for ^f=$o per ton : all other things pro- 
portionately high. During the " boom times " at 
Leadville, it is possible that the output of silver 
may have been equal in value to the wages, say 
^20,000 a day, paid in the town ; but taking 
into consideration the enormous sums of money 
sunk ni the mine-shafts and in the building of 
this now half deserted town, it is certain that the 
silver produced even at Leadville was produced 
at a great loss. Nor was this all. The excite- 
ment of the discoveries at Leadville made itself 
felt in every State and every territory within the 
district of the Rocky Mountains : thousands of 
working men abandoned their ordinary pursuits, 
and swarmed into the nearest hills, having 
sold their homesteads and invested all their 
savings in the purchase of pack-horses and 
mining tools. 

Such is the result of every fresh discovery of 
the precious metals. It was said that at one 
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time the great Nevada " bonanza," the Comstock 
silver mine, was producing silver at the rate of 
eighteen pence per ounce, silver being at that 
time worth sixty pence : the excitement was in 
consequence intense, and reflected itself in a 
widening circle all over the world. But so far 
from bringing down the cost of producing silver, 
I have no doubt that the real effect was quite 
the contrary. By increasing the number of those 
who were seeking the precious minerals, it doubt- 
less immediately raised very largely the universal 
average cost of producing the ounce of silver. 
The United States produce annually about ten 
millions sterling of silver. If it were possible to 
procure exact returns of the number of men not 
merely working in the mines, but of the far 
larger number who are hunting for fresh mines, 
who are building mining camps and roads and 
bridges to mining towns in the most inaccessible 
regions — the expenditure also on horses and 
mules an i other locomotive power — on the tools, 
the machinery, the smelters, and the fuel for 
those smelters, it would be found that Mr. del 
Mar's estimate that it costs three dollars to pro- 
cure a dollar's worth of silver is well within the 
mark. 

Now if it is once admitted that the cost of 
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producing the precious metals is more than their 
value when produced, it is clear that any diffi- 
culty as to fixing the ratio between their values 
at once disappears. If the cost of producing is 
to-day so far against the miner that merely econo- 
mic reasons should already have driven him into 
other occupations, then to declare a fixed ratio 
between gold and silver need not, within certain 
limits, discourage the silver miner and encourage 
the gold miner. The more so when we consider 
that most silver mines also produce gold, and 
vice versd. The greatest silver mine the world 
has ever known is the Comstock, and yet nearly 
forty per cent, of its entire yield of bullion 
was gold. 

Of course, if legislation went the length of 
declaring a ratio of i to i or even i to 4, the 
man who is to-day gold-seeking would give it 
up, finding it somewhat less unprofitable to aban- 
don gold and turn his attention to silver. The 
immense over-valuation of silver at a ratio of 1 
to 1 would be apparent. But any ratio between 
the limits of 1 to 7 and 1 to 30 would probably 
not withdraw labour from the production of one 
metal rather than the other ; and it may, there- 
fore, be entirely practicable for the State to fix 
any ratio between these wide limits. As a matter 
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of policy perhaps the ratio should favour silver 
rather than gold, because while gold-seeking in 
the river-beds requires little or no outlay, silver- 
mining on the other hand, which involves shaft- 
ing and quartz-crushing, offers less attraction to 
the ordinary miner, who is not a capitalist, and 
therefore silver-mining requires a more direct 
encouragement from the State. For this reason, 
if the world were beginning all over again, the 
ratio of 1 to 10 would seem to be preferable to 
the immortal 1 to 15I, so beloved of M. Cer- 
nuschi and his school. Assuming however that 
the money metals are produced at a dead loss, 
there is clearly nothing impracticable in a fixed 
ratio. 

It may be said that if the bringing of the pre- 
cious metals to the surface involves such a huge 
waste of human labour, it is the duty of the 
State to discourage production by demonetizing 
one or even both of the metals. But on the 
other hand metallic money is of all the machinery 
of civilization the most necessary. As Wolowski 
has well said, " Of all human agencies money is 
that one which costs the least for the work it 
performs ; " and I think when all things are con- 
sidered, the two metals, silver and gold, comply 
with the requirements of a standard of value not 
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in spite of, but even in consequence of, the fact 
that because their production entails an annual 
loss, their price is not determined by their " cost 
of production," and they can therefore jointly 
perform the function of legal tender. 

It remains, however, further to consider the 
question as to what the ratio should be, and here 
we have arrived at the very thickest of the fight 
around the standards. What is the present duty 
of the State to its citizens where interests — ■ 
pocket interests — are found to be diametrically 
opposed ? 



IX. 

THE FIXED RATIO ITS PROPORTION. 

If we trace the comparative values of gold and 
silver for the past seven hundred years, we shall 
find that the ratio has varied suddenly and con- 
siderably twice only — once at the close of the 
thirteenth century, and again in the past twelve 
years. On each occasion the variation cannot be 
attributed to natural laws, but to the effect of 
monetary legislation. Professor Thorold Rogers 
has established that in 1262 the ratio of gold to 
silver in Europe was as 1 to 9-f , whereas in 1 292 
gold had so appreciated in relation to silver that 
the ratio was as 1 to i2|. It appears that 
Venice, which at that time was the leading trad- 
ing community in Europe, had about 1270 com- 
menced to discard silver and to buy and coin 
gold ducats instead, and that the example of 
Venice had been followed, at least as far as a 
gold currency was concerned, by the coining of 
gold pieces in Hungary and at Brescia and 
Florence. 

H 2 
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As to the violent changes of ratio in the last 
twelve years, which no one now questions have 
been the result of the anti-silver legislation of 
Germany in 1873, the consequent stoppage of 
the coinage of silver in France and the immense 
drain of gold to the United States in consequence 
of the monetary legislation in that country — as to 
these changes, I have considered them fully in the 
earlier chapters of this volume. Enough to say 
that mere alterations in the supply of the precious 
metals, when the mints of the Western nations 
have been freely open to both metals, have not 
been sufficient at any time to cause any variation 
in the ratio. In 1846 the output of gold was six 
millions, that of silver six millions and a half. 
Six years later the output of gold had increased 
to 30 millions ; the output of silver had risen to 
83- millions. Although a similar disparity of 
production continued for many years, there was 
yet no disturbance of the ratio itself, which, 
owing to the bimetallic action of France, was 
steady all the world over at 1 to 153-. Then 
occurred the legislation complained of, with the 
result that in fifteen years the ratio of 1 to \$\ 
has widened, until it is to-day as 1 to 21. 

But now the question is how can we undo the 
harm done by hasty or dishonest legislation 
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without dealing unfairly with contracts recently 
entered into between debtor and creditor ? It is 
easy to agree that in view of the recent disturb- 
ance of trades, if the ratio were once again re- 
stored to 1 5 J, then the Western nations would 
be wise to open their mints to the free coinage of 
both metals at that ratio. But there is at present 
a hideous gap between the old ratio and the 
present values of bullion. How can it be closed 
up? At this point M. Cernuschi assures us that 
if an international monetary conference agreed 
to admit silver to free coinage at i to 15^, no 
creditor would lose ; that he would be as well off 
as though paid in gold or in the silver equivalent to 
that gold. Silver, M. Cernuschi considers, would 
immediately rise in value, its lawful historic prero- 
gative of legal tender money being again restored 
to it. I have not done justice to M. Cernuschi 
in stating his position thus shortly ; and further, I 
recognize my inability to do him entire justice on 
this point. But what is of the first importance, 
the reasoning faculty of the man in the street is 
not equal to this bimetallic subtlety, and before 
bimetallism can win the day, we have to carry 
with us the man in the street. For one man 
who at present follows M. Cernuschi, ten men are 
repelled by this proposal to reflx the old ratio in 
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defiance of the present market price of silver. 
The ten say, " We are owed £10 — say five ounces 
of gold — that gold is to-day worth 105 ounces of 
silver, whereas you wish to pay us off with only 
77^ ounces! Are we then Irish landlords that 
we are to be treated after such fashion ': " To 
recommend to these ten creditors a study of 
Cernuschi's writings is useless. At least nine- 
tenths cf them, however, stand ready to receive 
their five ounces of gold, or the .silver equivalent 
to that gold (that is, 105 ounces), if the State has 
previously declared silver to be legal tender money 
for all taxes and debts; only the incorrigible 
Gold Bug, the man who desires to contract the 
currency by legislation, so that he may get rich 
at his neighbours expense, will object to this 
action of the State at a time when it is so clearly 
necessary in order to protect the general com- 
munity against a vast further fall of prices. 

We may assume, therefore, that if the Parlia- 
ment of England said to-morrow, " You can all 
pay your debts in gold, or in the silver equivalent 
to that gold at the market price of silver for the 
time obtaining, and we will, as a matter of con- 
venience, issue notes representing all the silver 
that is brought to the mints," no one would have 
the right to object to legislation which takes 
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not one penny out of the pockets of any one, 
and which is clearly required by the present con- 
tracted condition of the currency — a contraction 
rapidly intensifying. Such legislation would no 
doubt be furiously opposed by one class, but 
would meet with the approval of nine-tenths of 
the community. There is no difficulty at any 
time in ascertaining the price of silver. The 
Indian Council sells to the highest bidder more 
than a quarter of a million sterling in council 
drafts every week. The price of these drafts, 
of course, sets the price of silver bullion. Now, 
suppose that silver was declared legal tender in 
Great Britain for unlimited sums at the ratio 
of 1 to 21, then clearly the price of silver could 
never fall lower. There are more than four 
thousand millions sterling of debts in Great 
Britain, and only a little more than a hundred 
millions sterling of metallic legal tender, so that 
any tendency of silver to depreciate would, at 
any time, be neutralized by the desire of men to 
pay their debts in the cheaper metal. England 
therefore having " put in the peg " below which 
silver could not fall, this would at once happen : 
in France to-day is more than a hundred millions 
sterling of legal tender silver which was coined 
at the ratio of 1 to 15^. That is to say, the 
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silver of which a five-franc piece is composed can 
be bought for less than four francs. This being 
the case, an inducement in the shape of a premium 
of 2,5 per cent, exists for individuals to fraudu- 
lently coin legal tender silver. In the uttering 
of these coins there is no risk whatever, their 
intrinsic value being equal to that of any five- 
franc piece issued by the mint. Quite recently 
an issue of Sicilian dollars was called in, when 
it was found that more of these dollars were re- 
turned to the State than had ever been issued 
by the State. It is generally believed also that 
many " Bland " dollars have been coined in the 
United States in this way on " private account." 

Such a state of things as this must be very 
inconvenient to Italy, France, the United States, 
and Germany, and it is certain that the action 
of England in making silver legal tender at 1 
to 21 would be promptly followed by action on 
the part of these countries to restore their old 
ratio. And the restoration could be quickly 
effected in this way : the price of silver next week 
will depend on the price at which some quarter 
of a million sterling of advertised council drafts 
will be sold in London. The French Government, 
in order to restore the bullion value of their own 
immense stock of silver to par with gold, would 
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no doubt send an agent to London to bid up 
the price of council drafts to the old silver value 
of 6of pence per ounce: a few thousands of 
pounds would suffice for this purpose, once the 
price was put up, silver being still legal tender 
in England at its market ratio to gold, silver 
could never again fall below 1 to 15^, for the 
same reason that it could never fall below 1 to 
21 — on account of the demand of the great 
debtor class, which would wish to pay its debts 
in whichever metal tended to become cheaper. 
And if the Bank of France did not seize this 
opportunity, this would be immediately done by 
private enterprise. The exporting merchants of 
London and Liverpool would buy " forward 
exchange " from their bankers to the amount 
of some millions sterling, and would then bid up 
the exchange till the old value of the rupee was 
restored. The profits on this transaction would 
be immense : loss would be impossible. And 
the ratio once restored to 1 to 15^, it is clear 
that it could never rise higher, say to 1 to 12, 
because just as France did after the great gold 
discoveries, so she would again do — she would 
buy and coin that metal which tended to become 
cheaper; and if the ratio of gold to silver came 
to less than 1 to 15^, she would sell her silver 
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and replace it with gold, thereby establishing 
the ratio as long as there was any legal tender 
gold at all left in Germany, in England, or the 
United States. 

Such is the automatic action of bimetallism ; 
silver cannot become cheaper, because if there 
was any such tendencies the demand of the 
debtor classes would suffice to restore it. For the 
same reason neither can gold become cheaper ; 
therefore absolute stability of the ratio is main- 
tained. And as things are, that ratio can be 
none other than the ratio of i to 15I, not 
because there is anything natural in such a 
ratio, but because it has been so fixed by gener- 
ations of past legislators and by the accumula- 
tion of masses of legal tender silver coined at 
that ratio during hundreds of years. It is this 
mass of legal tender silver which can always be 
relied upon to absorb any smaller mass coined 
at any other ratio, if, and only if, silver is per- 
mitted its former prerogative of free coinage and 
legal tender. 

I am aware that this proposal — the making 
of silver legal tender at its gold value — a pro- 
posal made by Mr. Warner in the United States 
and by Earl Grey in England — is opposed to the 
orthodox bimetallic platform. But on the other 
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hand it has always appeared to me that solution 
which will attract to the monetary reform move- 
ment the most ready support from the general 
community. It has been suggested, but without 
sufficient reason, that the ratio would, under this 
operation, crystallize at 1 to 21 ; but the lesson 
of the past has been quite otherwise. When the 
ratio in the United States was 1 to 15, silver was 
found to be overvalued, and was melted and sent 
abroad to be sold for gold. The ratio was 
accordingly altered to 1 to 16, at which ratio gold 
was overvalued and left the country. Nor could 
it be otherwise if we opened our mints to free 
coinage at 1 to 21. The price of silver would 
rise, other Western nations would commence to 
coin, and the historic ratio of 1 to 15^ would be 
restored probably in a very few days. 

If this view is correct, then there is no need 
for England to wait for the action of any in- 
ternational monetary convention. She can alone 
and unaided restore the "par of exchange" and 
terminate the existing depression of Trade and 
Prices. 



X. 

INDIA AND THE SILVER Q.UESTI0N. 

In considering Mr. David Wells's views on bi- 
metallism I drew attention to the fact that each 
fresh fall in the price of silver stimulates the 
exports of Indian wheat and other produce to 
Great Britain. In other words, the Indian exporter 
can sell his wheat profitably in Mark Lane for 
22 rupees ; these 22 rupees for which he formerly 
paid two sovereigns, he can now buy for three 
half-sovereigns. Clearly it may be such a con- 
dition of exchange as this which is to-day 
destroying the profits of English agriculture. 

And while the maxim of the Manchester cotton 
spinner, who can neither afford to stop his ma- 
chinery nor disperse his hands, is " business at 
any price," it is evident that he, too, must suffer 
not less than the farmer by a fall in the exchange 
value of the rupee. His Indian customer, the 
up-country merchant of Delhi or Agra, desires to 
buy cotton gocds for rupees, and if the rupee is 
worth lod. in Manchester, this customer can buy 
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a certain piece of cotton cloth for 100 rupees, but 
if the rupee falls to its present price 17a?., then 
the same piece of cloth will cost 114 rupees. 
Now, while the Bombay mills may be unable to 
manufacture this piece of cloth for 100 rupees, yet 
its cost of production may be slightly less than 114 
rupees ; therefore, whether this merchant's order 
goes to Manchester or to Bombay will be decided 
by the fluctuating value of the rupee. And the 
fact that Bombay is now doing an immense pro- 
portion of the trade in yarns to China which was 
formerly done by Manchester, may be fairly 
referred to the recent currency disturbance. Of 
course there is the other view of it — that it is 
economical to manufacture yarns where labour is 
cheap, and the cotton itself is produced, rather 
than to send the raw material four thousand 
miles to Manchester from Bombay, and after 
manufacturing bring the yarns back again. But 
Mr. J. G. Scott has met this argument very fairly. 
He points out that while the Manchester spinner 
buys his coal at 8s., the cost of coal in Bombay 
averages 245. per ton, that each ton of yarn 
requires for its manufacture more than two tons 
of coal; owing, therefore, to the cheapness of 
coal, the English manufacturer of yarns is at 
an advantage of 32s. per each ton of yarn as 
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compared with the Bombay manufacturer. 1 he 
steamship charges on a ton of cotton from 
Bombay to Manchester are %%s., upon the ton of 
yarn from Manchester to Bombay 12s. 6d., so that 
looking at the China trade the economy in freight 
charges in favour of Bombay is fairly offset by 
the economy in coal in favour of Manchester. 
Again, owing to the higher price of coal, boilers 
in Bombay are worked at much higher pressure, 
and, therefore, only last half as long as in Eng- 
land. The salary of a manager in a Bombay 
mill is from ^80 to ^£,100 per month as com- 
pared with s£i6 in Manchester. The Govern- 
ment of India further requires that only certifi- 
cated engineers at salaries which average ^40 a 
month should be employed in the Indian mills, 
while the engineer in a Manchester mill receives 
only ^£6 a month. For these and other reasons 
Mr. Scott believes that the cheaper labour of 
Bombay, and the propinquity to China, are not 
of themselves sufficient to account for the pheno- 
menal growth of the yarn trade between India 
and China. 

But such a condition of exchange as the 
present, when silver seems destined to fall steadily 
and continuously, is considered by many high 
authorities to be beneficial to India, even though 
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this benefit is secured at the expense of England, 
and, however erroneous this view, I must admit 
that it was a view I used fully to share. And 
there are many who to-day consider that because 
a continuous decline in the value of silver stimu- 
lates Indian exports, it would therefore be unfair 
to sacrifice the East to the West, by a monetary 
convention which in admitting silver to legal 
tender would increase the coinage demand for 
silver and raise its price. It is clear, however, in 
the first place that only a very small portion 
of the trade of India — her export trade — can 
benefit by the stimulus afforded by the fall in 
the exchange, and however many fallacies may 
be discerned amongst the axioms of the free 
traders, this at least holds good, that in consider- 
_ ing international trade between two countries 
such as England and India, which exchange freely 
with each other, any condition of exchange which 
may be detrimental to the one cannot be bene- 
ficial to the other. The original idea of free 
trade was this and this only — that as some men 
possess a special aptitude for making hats, while 
others make boots more cheaply, it is therefore 
for the well-being of the world that the makers 
of cheap hats should exchange freely with the 
makers of cheap boots, and this theory of ex- 
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change applies as well to nations as to individuals. 
But if the right arm of the man who makes hats 
is to be tied up, then he can neither make hats 
so cheaply, nor give so many hats as before in 
exchange for boots. In consequence of the 
dislocation in the par of exchange, England, with 
her right hand disabled, is still protesting that she 
trades freely with India. Thus it has come about 
that English manufacturers are finding the 
margin of their profit vanishing, and while the 
Asiatic myriads have become unprofitable cus- 
tomers, our home trade is also languishing from 
a perpetual contraction of prices, and also from 
the destruction of the landed interest. The 
depression flowing from this source has spread 
from one business to another, till it has affected 
every industry in the country. Therefore, while 
the cheap rupee may be directly benefiting certain 
export trades, yet indirectly it is contracting 
India's market area abroad, by diminishing the 
general prosperity of nations which are customers 
for Indian produce. And, in another direction, 
India clearly suffers ; she has borrowed immense 
sums of money in England to build railroads and 
other public works : the interest on this money is 
fixed in terms of gold; where formerly 10 rupees 
would pay a sovereign in interest, now 14 rupees 
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are required ; each fall of a penny in the exchange 
value of the rupee involves a loss of a million 
sterling to the Indian revenue. The present 
value of the rupee accounts therefore for a loss 
of more than five millions of revenue ; and while 
the revenue has thus diminished, or, to be more 
correct, while taxation has been thus increased, 
it is not equally clear that the profits of the 
Indian export trades have absorbed even the 
amount of the increased taxation. It is on the 
contrary quite possible that two rupees are being 
taken from the, pocket of the community in the 
form of increased taxes, in order to give one 
to a class — a very small class — the exporting 
merchants. The annual gross exports of India 
are some fifty millions sterling ; it is hardly pro- 
bable that the profits on this trade are as high 
as 2,0 per cent., or ten millions, and to secure this 
sum of ten millions of profit against a possible 
reduction — to secure for it that bonus now 
afforded by the depreciated rupee, the community 
is asked to pay five millions sterling in increased 
taxation ; the salt-tax has to be increased, and 
while every Anglo-Indian official finds his salary 
diminished by the imposition of an Indian 
income-tax, a further income-tax of nearly five 
shillings in the pound awaits him on every sove- 
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reign of his savings which he requires to remit 
to England. 

Let us admit freely what the monometallists 
now claim, that the present relations between the 
two metals do stimulate the exports of Indian 
wheat to England and of Indian yarns to China, 
and that the more the ratio widens the greater 
will be the stimulus to Indian exports. Let us 
even suppose that one-half of the entire export 
trade of India is clear profit, and results from the 
depreciation of silver, then there is a sum of 25 
millions sterling which goes into the pockets of 
certain Indian merchants, less only five millions 
the amount of the increased taxes. Is it then to 
the advantage of India to continue the present 
currency condition for the sake of this twenty 
millions of supposed bonus ? I believe not. I 
believe that the evident stimulus to the mere 
export trades of any country which is clearly the 
result of a depreciating currency whether of silver 
or paper, is offset ten times over by the losses 
and uncertainties which must occur in the 
channels of the domestic trade of that country. 
The annual production of wealth in India pro- 
bably aggregates to at least a thousand millions 
sterling, which sum is only one-half of the wealth 
estimated to be produced annually in the United 
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States by a population numbering one-fourth 
only that of India, and which pays only about 
an equal revenue to the State. Is the present 
condition of the Indian currency sacrificing the 
interests of the producers of nine hundred and 
fifty millions consumed at home, for the benefit 
of the producers of fifty millions sent abroad ? I 
must leave the consideration of this question for 
another chapter, merely mentioning in advance 
that the general opinion of the export merchants 
themselves seems to be that while they do not 
profit considerably by the decline in exchange, 
the impossibility of realizing their capital and 
remitting it home without immense loss, far out- 
weighs the benefit of the bonus afforded to exports. 
As far as the outer world is concerned the fall of 
prices resulting from the depreciation of silver 
is bringing losses immensely greater than the 
advantages supposed to be secured by India. As 
is always the case when bonused imports are 
admitted freely, the rival producers who receive 
a million of bonus are able, by destroying the 
profits of our home trade for a few years, to 
displace an entire industry, to destroy also tens 
of millions of fixed capital locked up in that 
industry ; and this I believe to be the case with 

the bonus afforded by the cheap rupee. Not 

1 2 
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only is the capital of the English farmer being 
swept away, but the land through being neglected 
has become unsaleable, and this deplorable condi- 
tion of things dates back to the silver crisis which 
commenced in 1875. The amount of the fall in 
the price of wheat which has been brought about 
by the fall in the price of silver, Mr. Inglis 
Palgrave, the late editor of the Economist, 
declares to be at the rate of 1 yd. per quarter for 
each penny the rupee has fallen — in all to some 
seven shillings a quarter. It must be remembered 
that the three to four million quarters of wheat 
which India exports to Europe, absolutely settles 
the price of wheat in the Mark Lane market. 
The Indian exporter can afford to sell his wheat 
for 2,2 rupees per quarter ; the competition of other 
Indian producers must always avail to keep prices 
down to that point, and, therefore, the English 
and the American farmer must also sell his wheat 
in Mark Lane for the gold equivalent of 22, 
rupees, that is, for thirty shillings. If, then, we 
admit that the English market is the objective of 
all wheat-growers — that it is on this market that 
the American, the Indian, and the Russian relies 
to dispose of any surplus crop — then it is clear 
that the price of the world's wheat is decided by 
the price of wheat in Mark Lane, and the price 
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of wheat in Mark Lane is set by the fact that the 
Indian ryot can afford to sell a quarter of wheat 
there for eight ounces of silver. In other words, 
the price of wheat is controlled by the price of 
silver. 

A very able article on wheat-growing appeared 
in the Quarterly Review for April, 1887. The 
writer drew attention to the fact that while wheat 
in England has for years past been produced at an 
admitted loss, the position of the wheat-growei 
in the United States is no better than in England. 
And, although this statement has been contested 
with much ability by Mr. Edward Atkinson, the 
weight of the evidence seems to be on the side of 
the Quarterly Review. From my own observa- 
tions in the Western States of America, I am 
convinced that the wheat farmers of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Dakota have suffered 
enormous losses, and that these States have only 
avoided an agricultural collapse more complete 
even than that in England because of the large 
local disbursements of money to build new rail- 
roads in those States. It is worthy of notice that 
during the past twelve months no less than/bwr 
thousand miles of railway have been constructed 
within the three States of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Dakota, at a cost approximating twenty millions 
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sterling. Of this sum probably one-half may 
have been spent on land labour and local produce 
within those States, thus raising prices locally and 
increasing profits. But when a " boom " of this 
temporary nature has passed by it will be impos- 
sible for the Americans to continue to export 
wheat at anything approaching present prices ; 
they have already, owing to the fall of prices, 
largely contracted their area under wheat, and are 
turning their attention to the production of meat 
and dairy produce, with the result that the prices 
of these exports also have been forced down by 
American competition, to the confusion of Irish 
"judicial " rents, and to the destruction of a social 
system. 

Thus the fall not in wheat prices only, but 
also in the price of meat, and other agricultural 
produce, is to be traced directly to the present 
position of silver. 



XL 

INDIA AND THE SILVER QUESTION {continued). 

The prodigies of production which the 19th 
century has revealed to us may be referred to 
two concurrent causes: (1) The developments of 
modern machinery, and (2) the cheapness of 
loanable capital under the conditions of modern 
credit. It would be difficult to decide which of 
these two has been the more important factor in 
the mighty results we have been permitted to 
witness. 

How is it that the manufacturers of Europe 
and of America can be induced to continue to 
manufacture when prices are so low, and the 
margin of profit so extremely small? How is 
it that when the net profits of trade have been 
reduced to a margin of eight per cent., yet the 
profits of the manufacturers are twenty per cent. — 
are actually greater than when the profit margin 
was nominally twelve per cent, instead of eight ? 
This problem does not involve any startling 
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paradox. Suppose a man with ten thousand 
pounds of his own connects himself with such an 
industry as, for instance, the shipping or cotton 
spinning trade. He requires ^50,000 for his 
plant and operating expenses ; the balance of 
forty thousand he is able to borrow upon the 
security of his own capital and the plant at say 
four and a half per cent. : now if the net profit of 
his business is eight per cent., he earns ^4,000 
a year, less 4 per cent, on ^=40,000, or ^1,800 : 
so that his net profit on his original ^10,000 
amounts to ^£2,100, or 22 per cent, per annum. 
Owing to the fact that he is able to borrow 
money at \\ per cent, rather than eight, he is able 
also to secure such a rate of profit as keeps 
him actively engaged and satisfied to remain in 
business, and he is able to pay the wages of brisk 
business times to the labourers he employs. Now 
it is clear that if the loan rate of money was 8 
per cent., then, unless he sold his goods at a much 
higher price and so obtained a much higher 
margin of profit than 8 per cent, on each sale, 
this manufacturer would retire from active 
business and would prefer to be a lender of 
money rather than a borrower. 

Now herein is, as it appears to me, the entire 
crux of this Silver Question with reference to 
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India. Solely and entirely in consequence of the 
exchange difficulty — of the fact that a western 
capitalist who converts gold into silver, for the 
purpose of making loans in India, never knows 
when or to what extent in consequence of a 
further fall in exchange, his sovereigns may come 
back to him in diminished numbers — solely in 
consequence of this insecurity, the market price 
of money loaned on first class mortgage security, 
for one year, two or five years is at least as high 
as 7 per cent, per annum throughout British 
India. It has indeed come to this point, that 
British Trustees are no longer permitted to invest 
trust moneys in India at all ! Can any one 
suggest any other than the currency reason for 
the present rate which can be obtained for money 
in India ? If money is to-day being loaned freely 
at 3 per cent, on land mortgages in London, 
why is it that such a rate as 7 per cent, can be 
obtained on mortgage of the most valuable and 
constantly improving building sites in the City 
of Bombay ? The only possible explanation is, I 
think, the natural feeling of insecurity occasioned 
by a falling rate of exchange. If money in India 
was 50 per cent, cheaper to borrow — was as 
cheap for example as it is in Manchester, then 
without the advantage resulting from a depreci- 
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ated currency, it seems to me that the cotton 
mills of Bombay could still compete with the 
cotton mills of Manchester in supplying the 
China market ; and in addition the one burning 
need of India and of England would be supplied 
— the East would be supplied with cheap capital, 
while at the same time the Western capitalist 
who is now forced to lend his money for i\ 
per cent, would obtain 4 per cent. ; the Indian 
Government or the Indian producers who to- 
day borrow at 6 and 8 per cent, respectively 
would at once be able to borrow at 4; both 
parties, the borrower and lender also, would thus 
be suited, and while India would be developed, 
the benefit of her political connection with the 
richest country in the world would be made 
evident to the native mind. 

At present, in consequence of the economic 
crisis — the Silver crisis — India might almost as 
well, as far as the blessing of cheap loanable 
money is concerned, be connected not with Eng- 
land but with the Turkish Empire. And how 
greatly it would emphasize the comparative ad- 
vantage of English over Russian rule if we could 
show the native masses that the consequence of 
British rule is money at 4 per cent. — that, on 
the other hand, the cost of the Russian connec- 
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tion would be depreciating rouble paper and a 
9 per cent, bank rate. 

The point therefore to which this so-called 
" monometallic system " — a system of two dis- 
connected standards of value within the bounds 
of one Empire — the point to which this system 
has brought this Empire may be summed up in 
these words. 

In England an unhealthy glut of capital seek- 
ing investment and finding no remunerative 
demand ; 

But in India a money famine, high rates of 
interest, and a tardy development of her national 
resources. 

In England our manufacturers and our farmers 
distracted by Indian exports bonused by the 
depreciating rupee; 

But in India business conditions which are 
generally unprofitable because of money scarce 
and dear, excepting only in the case of a few 
highly-favoured, and so to speak " protected " 
export trades, which are a mere fraction of the 
entire trades of the Indian Peninsula. 

In England low prices and an absence of all 
profit ; 

But in India prices high by comparison with 
those which would obtain with cheaper loanable 
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capital : an insecure scale of profit, fluctuating 
between wide extremes, and subject to exchange 
gambling : a retarded railway development, in- 
sufficient irrigation, and a famine at hand. 

Such are some of the fruits of the Gold Bugs' 
Creed. 



XII. 

DEPRECIATED CURRENCIES AND THEIR EFFECT 
ON PRICES. 

The recent further depreciation of the Russian 
Paper Currency, that is, the increased premium 
on gold in Russia, has brought the question 
of depreciated paper currencies again before the 
public attention. Any statement of the Cur- 
rency Crisis would be incomplete which omitted 
to consider the effect on prices in countries 
which have a sound metallic currency, of exports 
from countries where an inconvertible paper 
currency is depreciating more or less rapidly. 
The question itself is of extreme importance, 
but has hitherto been so far neglected that there 
is very little if any statistical data which can be 
reliably used in this connection. At a recent 
meeting, however, of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, Mr. W. J. Harris shrewdly argued 
that, while quite recognizing the bonus to wheat 
exports from India afforded by the depreciating 
rupee, it would still be impolitic to correct this 
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by any monetary agreement which would restore 
its value to silver, because the effect would be 
to shut off India's wheat exports to England 
and to permit their place to be taken by exports 
of wheat from Russia, where Mr. Harris declared 
from his own experience as a wheat importer, 
that although the rouble — just as the rupee in 
India — was depreciating, yet that this depre- 
ciation was not diminishing in Russia itself the 
purchasing power of rouble paper notes. As to 
his facts, Mr. Harris is borne out by much 
independent testimony. Colonel Le Mesurier 
assured me recently in Calcutta that in the trans- 
Caspian provinces of Russia this year he was 
obliged to exchange gold for rouble notes, pay- 
ing a positive premium for the " depreciating " 
notes. As to Mr. Harris's conclusion, however, 
and his rejection of the bimetallic remedy, Mr. 
Harris is perhaps not wholly correct ; for what 
is the increasing depreciation of the rouble, 
except another form of the statement that the 
premium on gold in Russia is increasing. Now 
such a depreciation of the currency of a country 
comes from one of two causes, or from both 
these causes operating together — -(i) a paper in- 
flation within the country itself, as was the case 
with assignats in France, or (2) a cause which 
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is not local but universal — the growing com- 
parative scarcity of international legal tender 
money. In the case of India at least, while the 
rupee has fallen some 25 per cent., this fall is 
clearly not owing to any currency inflation. 
India is on a metallic basis, and the fall in the 
rupee is not, as I have before pointed out, owing 
to a fall in the value of silver, but to a rise in 
the value of gold. The remedy for this is 
evidently to increase the mass of international 
legal tender money, by making silver "good 
money" — the money of exchange. This rise 
in the value of silver would reduce the premium 
everywhere on gold ; and similarly a rise in the 
value of silver, which is the standard within 
Russia, would also reduce the premium on gold 
in Russia — that is to say, would tend to correct 
the increasing depreciation of the rouble notes. 
I suppose therefore that of the amount of the 
present premium on gold in Russia (some 45 
per cent.), at least 25 per cent, would disappear 
were its old value to be returned to silver. 
There would then, instead of a bonus of some 
45 per cent, on Russian exports of wheat to 
England, be a bonus of not more than 20 per 
cent, a very serious condition of things if 
permanent, a condition which clearly entitles Mr. 
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Harris and others to raise the question whether 
Free Trade was ever intended to cover such a 
condition of exchange as this. 

The further fall in the value of the Russian 
currency, which has necessarily been followed 
by a fall in the price of all Russian securities, 
should prove an additional incentive to Germany 
to support international bimetallism. The 
Russian securities are held in immense amounts 
by the Berlin banks, and if the gold premium 
in Russia is diminished Russian government 
securities will certainly rise. 

But now it will be objected that if the fall 
in the rouble, as in the rupee, stimulates Russian 
exports, may it not be a good policy both in 
Russia and in other countries to innate their 
currencies with inconvertible paper money, in 
order to swell the volume of their exports. But 
there can be no doubt that while under such 
conditions the mere export trade of a country 
may expand, yet the destruction of the National 
Credit, the fall in the value of its securities both 
at home and abroad, and the inevitable demoral- 
ization of all trades, if not in the remote 
interior, yet at least near the ports and the 
money centres— these causes of disturbance far 
more than outweigh any temporary advantage 
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which may be obtained by a few exporting 
merchants. As I endeavoured to show was the 
case in India, the depreciation of the rupee by 
stimulating exports is a possible benefit to some 
five per cent, of the National Industries, at the 
expense of 95 per cent, of those industries. 
That exports stimulated in this way, and coming 
from countries with a depreciated currency, are 
destructive of the stability of trade and prices 
in countries such as England where the standard 
of value is appreciating — this is now universally 
conceded. But while this is a strong argument 
for National protection — self-protection — it is 
perfectly certain also that the offending — the 
inflating nation itself suffers. 

And not alone is Russia an offender in this 
respect. The currency condition in the Argen- 
tine Republic in a similar manner stimulates 
the export trade of that country in beef, mutton, 
and wool, and also the cereals. And unlike 
Russia and India, where the depreciation has 
until quite recently been characterized by some 
steadiness, the gold premium in the Argentine 
ranges from zero to 50 per cent, within a 
period of a few months. This is the result 
no doubt of large frequent borrowings of gold 
in London and Paris; but the merchants of 
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Liverpool have come to make a profitable 
forecast of these exchange fluctuations, and are 
able thereby to secure very large profits from 
time to time. For example Messrs. Nelsons, 
the leading meat salesmen of Liverpool, are 
able, as the premium on gold at Buenos Ayres 
rises, to buy for one hundred sovereigns ^150 
or more of the paper currency of the Argen- 
tine : this sum invested in sheep within that 
country will clearly buy as many sheep as 
^150 would buy when the paper currency is 
at par with gold, for just as is the case with 
the rupee in India, so also in the Argentine 
Republic, merchants are agreed that local prices 
are not disturbed pari passu with the fluctua- 
tions of the paper currency — that prices, in short, 
are controlled by the local paper money, and 
are almost independent of the increase or the 
diminution of the premium on gold. 



XIII. 

THE SOCIALISM OF TO-MORROW. 

To carry the intention of this book to com- 
pletion, it is necessary not only to point out the 
effects of class legislation in inducing the present 
Economic Crisis, but also to consider by what 
means the community may in future protect 
itself against the inequalities of distribution 
which have been induced by this legislation. 

The rapid spread of Socialism on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in America ; the growing 
disregard of those established principles which 
have hitherto controlled the law-makers, and the 
breaking up everywhere and the re-grouping of 
political parties ; the revolt also, whether against 
economic science itself, or against the admitted 
excesses of its professors — these and many other 
symptoms of a vague unrest in the public mind 
are accumulating evidence that large social changes 
are at hand, and that the relations of the State 
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to the individual are even now in due process of 
evolution. 

It is the object of this concluding chapter to 
show, that the Socialist conception, if rightly 
understood, is not necessarily antagonistic, either 
to Economic Science or to the State — that, on 
the contrary, if permitted a peaceful growth, 
Socialism will increase the number both of good 
citizens and of intelligent Professors — a consum- 
mation much to be desired. 

At present the State is everywhere seen to 
resent strongly the new pressure from below, and 
gives, when it does give, with no good grace ; 
the demands made upon it are frequently ill- 
defined and frequently also dishonest. The 
Vessel of State appears to those on board to be 
asked to undertake some voyage for the dis- 
covery of another continent ; no pilot is on the 
ship, nor any completed chart of the ocean. So 
that the immense social forces which have evi- 
dently broken loose, and which appeal so strongly 
to the sympathies and the imagination of men, 
are at present worse than wasted forces ; they 
are as cyclones, they impede progress, they have 
evaded Eolus and are chasing one another about 
the Universe, true demons of terror and discord. 
Thus it happens that because absurdities are 
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being demanded by the fanatical few, the State 
is in danger of coming into conflict with the 
expectant many ; because unable to do every- 
thing, the State would be inclined to do nothing 
if only it were possible to bury Socialism under 
a handful of old school-books. 

Voltaire has somewhere said that "the art of 
Government is to make two-thirds of a nation 
pay all it possibly can pay, for the benefit of the 
other third," but this is ceasing to be true or 
possible. In England we have recently deprived 
the capitalist middle classes of the political con- 
trol which for many years had been theirs, by 
adding to the electorate an immense body of 
men who have everything to gain, and little to 
lose by any extension of the functions of the 
State. It is certain therefore that the State will 
be required in the future to largely extend the 
sphere of its duties, and it only remains to decide 
what are those duties which the State can under- 
take with the least probability of disaster, and 
with the best prospect of satisfactory results. At 
the outset of this inquiry it may be assumed that 
the State is in a position to recognize without 
any discussion the distinction between the Social- 
ist demands which it must refuse and those 
demands which it may fairly consider. There 
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is a demand on the part of a very few that wealth 
already created and which has become private 
property should be redistributed, whether by posi- 
tive confiscation or by excessive taxation ; this is 
the red spectre of " the International," x a form of 
Socialism quite anti-social and which it is not 
my intention to discuss ; but the Socialism which 
is to-day entitled to a fair consideration is that 
which demands the employment of the machinery 
of the State, to ensure a less faulty distribution 
of the future wealth which is destined to be 
created from time to time. 

What then are those functions which the 
State can discharge more cheaply and more 
efficiently than private enterprise, and is it pos- 
sible so to generalize, that without a series of 
dangerous and costly experiments, the State 
may recognize in advance what these functions 
are ? This is the problem which the rulers of 
the western nations will shortly be required to 
consider. 

Among other successful experiments in State 
intervention, we have for our guidance the ex- 
ample of the post-office. Here is a department 
which in the hands of the State has safe- guarded 
the community against such a collapse as, always 
1 See M. Emile de Layeleye's work, Socialism of To-day. 
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possible in the case of private enterprise, would 
paralyze at least for a time the whole industrial 
body. Yet the post-office, though remarkably 
successful, is a clear infraction of the economic 
dogma of laissez faire ; if A had been permitted 
to contract to deliver all letters in Middlesex and 
B in Surrey, it is certain that a penny postage 
rate would have never been heard of, that the 
four millions sterling of annual profit would not 
now be going to diminish taxes, and not only 
so, but we should be getting our letters far less 
regularly and far less rapidly. Here then is the 
instance of the State using efficiently an enormous 
machinery which would be beyond the power of 
individuals to control, and using this machinery 
to the profit and advantage of the community ; 
it is the instance of an immense centralized ad- 
ministration of the greatest possible advantage. 
The State having become in this instance an 
efficient distributor, is it not probable that other 
operations of the middle-man can be similarly 
undertaken, so that while the community might 
get the advantage of lower prices, the State may 
collect a great portion or even the whole of its 
revenue solely from its own economy of system 
in connecting the Producer with the Consumer ? 
Indeed, is it not possible that because the demo- 
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cracy has, under our extended franchise, now dis- 
placed the middle classes — the classes dominated 
by the middle-man — the demand made by the 
democracy is really this — that while the domain 
of Production shall still belong entirely to the 
individual, so that effort and individuality may 
not be impaired, yet the distribution of Products 
shall be left in a degree definable by moral 
science to the direct intervention of the State ? 
is it not probable that the concern of political 
parties, or at least of a future political party, will 
be to effect such an evolution of Economic 
Science, at present most incomplete, that it may 
be made to satisfy the requirements of a Scientific 
Socialism ? It is the present grievance of the 
masses everywhere that the State does nothing 
for them ; its machinery is being entirely em- 
ployed to advance the interests of the middle 
and upper classes. What concern has the pro- 
letariat in the cheapness of telegrams which it 
never receives, or in cheap postal connections 
which it never uses ! It is little wonder then 
that to the masses of the community the State 
appears at best as a cynical spectator of their 
wretchedness, only now and then waking up to 
the necessity of sending its policemen to break 
a few heads. If in the future the State can be 
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associated in the minds of these classes with any 
operations by which their daily needs are sup- 
plied more cheaply and more effectually, if the 
State is seen to be both the largest and the most 
considerate employer of their labour, something 
of the mutuality of those interests which origin- 
ally brought Society together will be again 
diffused, within the lines of a wider sympathy. 

And the State having proved itself such an 
efficient middle-man in distributing letters and 
telegrams, there is a far larger machinery of dis- 
tribution ready to its hand, in the Railway System 
of the country. The present direction of the 
demand is that the State shall merely interfere to 
decide freight rates — an interference of the same 
mischievous nature as that which in the case of 
Irish land has been attended by disaster and 
discord. The right of the State to buy what it 
requires has come to be generally admitted, 
but interference — without purchase — with vested 
rights has always resulted, and must always result, 
in a feeling of insecurity, and such a consequent 
reduction of values as must injure all parties in 
the State. 

It seems nearly certain that the State owner- 
ship of Railroads would, economically considered, 
be at least as advantageous as has been the case 
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with the Postal and Telegraph systems, and it is 
most reasonable that these roads, which are the 
very arteries of the commerce of the various 
countries, should be operated not as at present, 
to fill the pockets of a handful of shareholders, 
but to support and stimulate National industries, 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Just as was the case with the penny postal rate 
and the sixpenny telegram, where the initial losses 
in consequence of the reduction of rates were on 
such a scale that a mere body of shareholders 
would never have permitted so costly an experi- 
ment, so with the railways to-day ; probably if a 
third-class ticket from London to Edinburgh 
cost five shillings instead of thirty-five, after a 
few months or years the diminished charge would 
have so increased the volume of travel, that the 
community would be, as it were, making money 
at both ends — would be travelling at a seventh of 
the present cost, and the Railways would be 
paying, just as the Post Office does, a growing 
proportion of the required Revenue. Two years 
since I was discussing with the freight manager 
of an American Railway a " war of rates " at that 
time active between Chicago and the Pacific 
Ocean ! Railway tickets were being issued from 
San Francisco to Chicago and back — some 4800 
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miles — for ^3 instead of the usual ^30 ; the 
result was such an increase of travel that the 
Western Companies were obliged to borrow 
rolling stock from the Eastern roads, and the 
trains were running out of San Francisco daily, 
quite full — sixty passengers in each long pas- 
senger coach. And low though the fares were, 
it soon appeared that at nine hundred dollars per 
coach for the " round trip " the railways were at 
least not losing money, while the business in the 
local towns, in Ogden, Salt Lake City, in Denver 
and Omaha, was much increased ; within a few 
weeks, however, the war came to an end, and the 
old scale of fares was restored, to the great loss of 
the community, to the no very considerable 
gain even of the railway companies, but to the 
immense relief of their employes, upon whom 
the strain of the increased work had come. It 
is quite certain that if the railways of the 
United States are eventually to- become the 
property of the Government, the constituents will 
at once secure that fares are reduced at Idast two- 
thirds, even though at present, if regarded from 
the standpoint of private enterprises, -American 
railway charges are exceptionally moderate. The 
amount of capital involved in such a purchase 
operation would be very large: in England some 
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eight hundred millions, in the United States more 
than twice as much ; but, as a matter of fact, it 
would be largely a refunding operation ; the pre- 
sent holders of bonds and shares, who are perhaps 
getting four per cent., would be certain, if bought 
out by a Government issue of consols, to reinvest 
at three per cent, or less in the new Government 
Stock; a three per cent. Government, secured 
Stock, irredeemable for fifty years and clear of all 
possible Stock Exchange manipulation, would have 
at least as high a market value as a four per cent. 
Company Stock. Instead then of half a hundred 
railway companies, each with a staff more or 
less efficient, and amateur directors more or less 
useful and wasteful, and the present costly com- 
petition between empty express trains, at the direct 
expense of third-class travellers by the slower 
trains, there would be, as is the case in Prussia, 
Italy, and Belgium, a Government Department 
which would include the most skilful specialist 
talent in the country, at high salaries. Of course 
there would come a howl from Wall Street and 
the Stock Exchange, for it would no longer be 
possible for syndicates and railway kings to 
manipulate Stocks, and by " bull " and " bear " 
raids, and by fictitious intelligence affecting the 
prices of securities, to keep the community 
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and the interests of the bond fide invester in a 
perpetual state of unrest. A single firm of 
brokers, selling a single Government Stock, at a 
price as free from variations as consols are, 
could do the work now done by a hundred 
firms ; and although this collapse of speculation 
would involve a loss to some brokers and 
middle-men, it is evident that their losses would 
be recouped ten times over by the general com- 
munity. 1 

In the United States the time for such a 
development as this is most opportune. That 
nation is very anxious to continue its present 
protective Tariff because, relieved from the free 
competition of other countries where the labourer 
is constrained to work far longer hours, the 
American working-man looks confidently forward 
to a working day restricted to six hours ; but the 
present difficulty is this — how, without increas- 
ing the competition of the foreigner by Tariff 

1 Messrs. Chapman and Hall have published recently a 
book by the late Mr. Charles Waring, the eminent railway 
contractor, upon the State Purchase of Railways, in which 
the case for Reform is stated with much ability. The views 
advanced by the late Mr. Waring are the more important, 
as coming from one who to much distinction in the field of 
economic science added that further claim to the attention 
of the community which results from a particularly success- 
ful business career. 
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reductions, still to get into circulation the mass of 
surplus revenue which the Tariff on imported 
goods continues to accumulate in the Treasuries 
— on what National undertaking can this surplus 
be profitably expended. A surplus revenue of 
more than thirty millions sterling, accumulating 
year by year, would, after paralyzing prices, in a 
very few years lock up the entire currency of the 
country, and bring the nation back again to the 
sweet simplicity of exchange by barter. But if 
the National Debt of the United States was 
increased by the State purchase of the entire 
Railroad System, not one dollar of this surplus 
revenue need ever linger in the Treasury ; the 
fares on the railways might be reduced to such an 
extent that labour could migrate at the minimum 
of cost to those centres, whether in the west or 
south, where any temporary and active demand 
for labour should spring up, and in return for the 
Tariff collected in the ports — a Tariff levied 
largely on the luxuries of the rich — the neces- 
saries of a cheaper subsistence for the working 
classes could be brought at an ever diminishing 
cost from the prairie areas west of the Mississippi 
river. Thus because exports and production also, 
in consequence of the lower freight charges, would 
increase, imports, and therefore the revenue col- 
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lected on imported goods, would also increase ; in 
fifty years by such means the entire railways of 
the United States might be bought up, paid for, 
and made a present to the community. Were 
the railways once in the hands of the State it 
might be a sound National Policy to carry all 
third-class passengers everywhere free, and to 
reduce the freight charges to the mere cost of 
operating the railroads, leaving the interest charges 
required by the purchasing operation to be paid 
for out of the Tariff Revenue, and out of the 
increased value of the assets of the capitalists of 
the community; these assets necessarily appre- 
ciating pari passu with the reduction in transit 
charges. Such a condition of things would so 
stimulate emigration from Europe to America 
that it would be wise and even necessary to 
pick and to choose — to admit only those emi- 
grants who were able to secure the certificate 
of the parish priest and doctor, endorsed by the 
Consul ; under such conditions the moral and 
.physical supremacy of the United States citizen 
of the future would be assured. Is not such a 
conception of the dignity and the future of the 
Great Republic more worthy of its position than 
any mere peddling reduction of the Tariff on 
imports, which both political parties profess to 
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deprecate in the interests of the working man, 
because the change must involve a fall of wages, 
and the underselling of American labour in 
American markets by the competition of the 
toiling, overstrained producers of Germany, where 
men and women also are at their handicrafts 
seven days in the week. 

And while it appears to be to the general 
interest, in every fairly developed country, that 
the railways shall comevjpt possession of the 
community, in the United States tjfs offers the 
only prospect of protecting the l Cr l <zens from 
the tyranny of " Rings " and " Trusts T ; there is 
no other country in the world where I the equit- 
able distribution of wealth is being s,tL tampered 
with by organizations of millionnaire t^o Iflle-men 
who, possessing the monopoly of certain markets, 
have suppressed all competition, and are able both 
to buy from the producer at a price which they 
dictate, and also to force the consumer to purchase 
at monopoly prices. These Rings have become 
so suddenly and so colossally wealthy, that nothing 
short of State intervention will avail to protect the 
community. There is the Standard Oil Company, 
which controls the entire production and sale of 
mineral oils in the United States. The monopoly 
of Messrs. Armour and Swift, the "Butcher 
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Kings " of Chicago, who are able to dictate the 
price of beef, mutton, and pork in all the towns 
of New England and New York. There is a 
" Sugar Trust," which has either closed or is to- 
day controlling all the sugar refineries in the 
United States ; there is a " Milk Trust," and also 
a " Whiskey Ring " ; while a combination of the 
Ice Companies last summer raised the price of 
ice suddenly some three hundred per cent. This 
tyranny of Produce " Rings," though at present 
but a few years old, is rapidly extending, and it is 
only possible to control it by putting the principal 
machinery of distribution — the Railways — into 
the power of the State. If deprived of this 
machinery, the operations of these " Rings " 
would be impossible, and a tyranny which is 
assuming immense proportions, and which is a 
prodigy of skilful organization, would come to an 
end for ever. 

Of no less importance to the welfare of the 
community than the ownership of the Railways 
would be the State purchase of Banks, and the 
consequent control of the Great Money Power, 
which is to-day all over the world deciding, with- 
out any reference to national interests or 
national liberties, the issues of peace and war. 
It is not too much to affirm, that not only is the 
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Money Power dominating the legislatures, but it 
is in the sight of all men aggravating by process 
of legislation the burden of all debt, whether 
national or private, for the benefit of a few over- 
powerful creditors. It may, indeed, be affirmed, 
without fear of contradiction, that legislation 
arranged in the interest of a certain class, first by 
Lord Liverpool in this country, and again by Sir 
Robert Peel at the instigation of Mr. Jones Loyd 
and other wealthy bankers, which was supple- 
mented recently by simultaneous anti-silver 
legislation in Berlin and Washington at the 
instance of the great financial Houses — this 
legislation has about doubled the burden of all 
National Debts by an artificial enhancement of 
the value of money. The fall of all prices 
induced by this cause has been on such a scale, 
that while in twenty years the National Debt of 
the United States quoted in dollars has been 
reduced by nearly two-thirds, yet the value of the 
remaining one-third, measured in wheat, in bar 
iron, or bales of cotton, is considerably greater — 
is a greater demand draft on the labour and indus- 
try of the nation than was the whole debt at 
the time it was contracted. 1 The aggravation of 

1 See Article, 'Gold Scarcity,' Nineteenth Century 
Review, Oct. 1885. 
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the burdens of taxation induced by this so-called 
"appreciation of gold," which is no natural 
appreciation, but has been brought about by class 
legislation to increase the value of the gold 
which is in a few hands, requires but to be 
explained to an enfranchised Democracy, which 
will know how to protect itself against further 
attempts to contract the currency and to force 
down prices, to the confusion of every existing 
contract. 

Of all classes of middle-men, bankers have 
been by far the most successful in intercepting 
and appropriating an undue share of produced 
wealth. While the modern system of Banking 
and Credit may be said to be even yet in its 
infancy, that portion of the assets of the com- 
munity which is to-day in the strong boxes of the 
Bankers would, if declared, be an astounding reve- 
lation of the recent profits of this particular 
business ; and not only has the business itself 
become a most profitable monopoly, but its 
interests in a very few hands are diametrically 
opposed to the general interests of the majority. 
By legislation intended to contract the currency 
and force down all prices, including wages, the 
price paid for labour, the money owner has been 
able to increase the purchase power of his sovereign 
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or dollar by the direct diminution of the price of 
every kind of property measured in money. 
The monopoly of banking should therefore be 
acquired by the State ; if left to individuals the 
temptation to arrange such legislation as will 
contract the currency and increase the value of 
the standard money is too great. Even were the 
State unwise enough to abuse its powers, then 
these enormous profits would in the form of 
Revenue, at least inure to the benefit of the com- 
munity. Nearly twenty years ago, and at a time 
when gold was depreciating, Bagehot published 
the following table of the result of his inquiry 
into the profits of no British Banks whose 
annual statements he had examined. 



NO. OF COMPANIES. 


CAPITAL. 


DECLARED DIVIDENDS. 


J 5 

20 

36 

36 

3 


£ 5,302,767 

£ 5.439,439 
.£14,056,950 
^14,182,379 
£ 1,350,000 


Above 20 per cent. 
Between 15 and 20 per cent. 
Between 10 and 15 per cent. 
Between 5 and 10 per cent. 
Under 5 per cent. 


Total no 


£40,331.535 





As may be seen from the present returns 
of the four leading London Banks, these profits 
have been more than maintained, notwithstanding 
the extreme depression of trade which has 
characterized the past fifteen years. 
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NO. OF SHARES. 



140,000 
I20.COO 
IIO.OOO 
40,000 
150,625 



Lond. & Westmr, 
Loud. Jt. Stock 
Union Bk. Lond. 

Natl. Prov. Bank. 























is* 


20 


I2i 


15 


™\ 


15* 


19 


1 I2 



PRESENT 

SELLING PRICE 

OF SHARES. 



66 
38 
39 

45 
52 



The capital of these Banks is more than forty- 
nine millions sterling, of which ^8,607,500 has 
been called up. The shares represented by this 
sum at their selling price to-day would realize 
^27,722,500, a profit of over two hundred per 
cent. It is clear that if banking is to continue 
to be even as profitable as at present, its mono- 
poly in the hands of the State would result in the 
rapid redemption of the National Debt. It is 
evident also from the phenomenal success of the 
Joint Stock Banks operated by salaried managers, 
that banking is pre-eminently a business which 
could be conducted by a State department, 
neither less profitably nor less safely than as at 
present. There is no reason why, for example, 
Mr. Astle, the Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank, should look less closely into 
the credit of individuals, if he were responsible to 
a Secretary of State, instead of as now to a Board 
of Directors which meets once a month. As 
things are banking is in no sense " free " ; on the 
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contrary Banks are so restricted by State regula- 
tions that, as Professor Bonamy Price remarks of 
the Bank of England — " It is a self-acting institu- 
tion of the State working on the Bank's premises, 
and directed by rules laid down by the State, 
and absolutely beyond the control of the Bank 
Directors." Where the State can afford to 
meddle the State can better still afford to buy. 
The Banks are a case in point. Individuality is 
not only of no value in banking, but it is pro- 
bably an element of risk ; and if this is so, if there 
is a business dangerous to the interests of the 
community, which on many occasions in modern 
history has controlled the executive and tampered 
with the legislatures, and which is excessively 
profitable, is there any reason why it should not 
become even as the Post Office, a State monopoly 
equally valuable to every class of the community ? 
The present law, " Peel's Act " of 1 844, by which 
the State agrees to meddle with monetary 
legislation whenever it thinks fit, has hardly one 
disinterested advocate at the present time. It is 
generally supposed that Sir Robert Peel per- 
mitted Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd to draft the 
entire Bill, which to this day continues unrepealed. 
It was a Bill intended to deliver over the com- 
munity tied and bound into the hands of their 
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bankers at every recurring time of crisis. By 
the present Act, the Act of 1844, the State is 
virtually made to say this — " There are recurring 
times of money panics — Black Fridays. At such 
times early arrivals will be able to borrow from 
the bankers, but at enormous rates, others will 
come too late to borrow at all ; the more intense 
the crisis the more intense also the general 
sufferings. We shall, however, always permit 
these sufferings to go to that extreme length 
where, individuals having been ruined wholesale, 
the general solvency of the Banks themselves has 
in turn become endangered ; at that moment we 
will intervene, and by suspending the Act 
terminate the crisis." And seeing that such 
State intervention in the case of a State so 
wealthy as Great Britain must always terminate 
a crisis, it would be equally efficacious to prevent 
any tendency to a crisis. In other words, were 
the State the banker, the community would be 
protected against the recurrence of calamities by 
which, while one man is making a sovereign, ten 
men by the collapse of business and the general 
unsettlement of values are losing ten sovereigns. 

There is a letter from Lord George Bentinck 
written during the money panic of 1847, 1 anc ^ 
1 Dated November 3rd, 1847. 
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which is published in the Croker correspondence. 
Lord George writes : — 

The Act was conditionally suspended last 
Monday week. The week previous a manufac- 
turer holding s£ 1 00,000 North-Western Railway 
debentures (guaranteed five per cent, for five 
years) required bank-notes to meet his liabilities. 
He went to Samuel Jones Loyd, and desired to 
have his debentures discounted. Samuel Jones 
Loyd refused. The manufacturer replied, "I 
must have money." The banker rejoined, " I 
can't do it. But stay — strike off 25 per cent, and 
I will ; but I give but five minutes to consider." 
The wretched manufacturer had no choice but 
to submit to the extortion or to suspend pay- 
ments. Samuel Jones Loyd gave ^75,000 Bank 
of England notes, and became possessed of 
^100,000 North-Western Railway debentures. 
On the Monday following — the restrictions of 
the Bank Charter Act being suspended, the Bank 
of England was set at liberty to discount such 
a security at eight per cent, for three months. 
Jones Loyd consequently on the Monday could 
have gone to the Bank of England and have re- 
discounted for ^Qiooo what he himself four days 
before extorted ^25,000 for discounting. Is 
not usury like this enough to make one's blood 
boil ? Peel's monetary laws must be broken down, 
or the landed property of the country, burdened 
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with encumbrances, will pass into the hands of the 
Christian Jews. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances of the 
injurious working of the present monetary legisla- 
tion ; if it was intended merely to pile up the 
few mammoth fortunes of this generation at the 
expense of the general industries, it has certainly 
achieved its end. 

The Socialist proposals of Mr. Henry George 
and others, that the State shall become the uni- 
versal landlord, appear to be both uneconomical 
and even unattractive. If the State is to become 
an owner, it requires to buy what is at present 
profitable, not what is becoming fitfully more 
and m^re profitless. To nationalize land under 
present conditions would be to nationalize pauper- 
ism ; the evil is in this, that owing to an increas- 
ing redundancy of middle-men, and the profits of 
middle-men, the general producer is being ruined. 
It is therefore essential so to arrange it that the 
owners of the instruments of production, especially 
of the soil, the " nursing mother " of us all, shall be 
secured a full share of profit. As M. Thiers once 
finely expressed it, " A peasant in every homestead, 
in every hand a gun, for the defence of property 
and of our liberties ; " and this consummation of 
conservative socialism is quite impossible unless 
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some cheaper method of distribution can be 
arranged which, while reducing prices to the con- 
sumer, will yet leave a larger profit to the pro- 
ducer. Visions of nationalizing the land, and of 
the establishment of a peasant proprietary, are 
mere phantoms until the cultivator has been 
enabled to obtain much more nearly the present 
retail prices paid by the consumer for what the 
cultivator produces ; it is the sorely-tried pro- 
ducer whom we are concerned to assist, and the 
assistance will have to be afforded not at the 
expense of the consumer, but at the expense of 
the middle-man. This can only be secured by the 
direct agency of the State ; and when a large 
proportion of the middle- men distributors have 
reverted to the producing classes, so that pro- 
duction tends to increase ; then it may be possible 
to satisfy also a further socialist demand — the 
reduction of the hours of labour by legislation. 

But now I hear it said, " Granted that the 
State can distribute much more cheaply than the 
individual, so that one broker or one commission 
man can do the work now done by ten, what 
then is to happen to the nine ? " But when the 
franchise now in the hands of the working classes 
— the classes especially concerned that while pro- 
duction shall be profitable, the consumption price 
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shall be low — when this franchise was the prero- 
gative of the middle classes, the reply to exactly 
the same question, when asked by the agricultural 
classes whose occupation was being taken away 
from them, was, " Emigrate." Free Trade was to 
make of England the entrepot of the world — 
one monstrous middle-man, commission agent, 
broker, banker; the Political Economy then 
devised with much scientific assurance was a 
bullet-proof process-server, and the nation was 
required to recognize the governing policy of 
" Manacles or Manitoba, " as a yoke which had 
been in readiness since the beginning of the 
world, to be fitted in the nineteenth century 
upon the patient neck of labour. But now the 
old order changes, and in the fulness of time the 
power with the franchise has come into other 
hands ; by comparison with the hardships inflicted 
upon these working men, who, with no capital 
and little education, were told to " move on " over 
great seas in the steerage quarters of a sailing 
ship, or failing that to starve at home, it is a 
small thing to say to certain middle-men, for the 
most part capitalists, " London is to-day nearer to 
Montreal than seventy years since it was to 
Edinburgh ; therefore emigrate freely to the 
colonies, where your education and your capital 
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will secure you a proper welcome ; you must 
yield the field to a more economical process of 
distribution which will remedy some of the 
present awful inequalities of social conditions." 

How far such a re-arrangement can be pro- 
fitably extended is the problem of future politics. 
How and where the line can be drawn between the 
province of the Individual — Production, the pro- 
vince of the State — Distribution, — these things 
are in the lap of the gods, the gods perhaps of the 
political gallery ; whether the same cart which de- 
livers our letters may be destined also to distribute 
loaves and legs of mutton, — such considerations 
as these are far beyond the present field of political 
preparedness. Suffice to say, that the larger the 
State domain the better for the workers. Indus- 
trial individualism is to-day a ruthless employer, 
the young to the Mill, the old to the workhouse ; 
whereas the State, in the distributing departments 
connected with its railways, will be able to find 
suitable light employment at fair wages for thou- 
sands of the old and enfeebled who now become 
a burden on the rates. 

But without suggesting that it is the future 
function of the State to become the " Universal 
Provider," it is pretty evident that the system 
of Limited Liability Companies has done more 
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harm than good, that whenever Joint Stock 
Companies can be profitably operated, the State 
could be more successful than they ; and wher- 
ever Joint Stock Companies, as in the majority 
of instances, are expensive failures competing 
on ruinous terms with private enterprise, and 
profitable not to the public, but to certain brokers 
and commission agents, it is time their opera 
tions should be suppressed. Bagehot declares 
that the Joint Stock principle is only success- 
fully applicable in cases where (1) The capital 
is not used to work the business, but to guarantee 
the business ; or (2) where Companies have an 
exclusive privilege ; or (3) where they have under- 
taken a business both large and simple, employ- 
ing more money than most individuals have at 
command, and yet such that, in Adam Smith's 
words, " the operations are capable of being 
reduced to a routine, or such an uniformity of 
method as admits of no variation." 

These are the three conditions which Bagehot 
held to cover the profitable operations of the 
Joint Stock principle ; the first includes Banks 
and Insurance Companies, the second Patents, 
the third Railways. Not only can the State 
cover the entire field, but by assuming mono- 
poly rights, as it has done in the case of the 
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Post Office and Telegraph, it can almost indefi- 
nitely extend its domain of " exclusive privilege." 
An attempt has recently been made by Prince 
Bismarck in Germany to inaugurate State Insur- 
ance Companies, the profits of which are in- 
tended to secure to working men a sustentation 
fund against their old age. If the great Chan- 
cellor had before him the returns of the entire 
list of English Insurance Companies, fifty-six in 
number — the good, the bad, and the indifferent 
— it is not surprising that he should have recog- 
nized in this direction a brightened future for 
the labouring classes. These fifty-six companies 
last year paid an average of over eighteen 
per cent, in dividends ! One of the largest 
Companies, the Union Assurance, paid a dividend 
of 1 20 per cent, and its ^20 shares are selling 
for ^550. In view of such results as these, it 
may be safely affirmed, that had the Railways, 
the Banks, and the Insurance Companies been 
operated for the last fifty years by the State, 
while the community might probably have been 
served better and more cheaply, our National 
Debt could have been redeemed out of the " un- 
earned increment," and the revenue now re- 
quired in this country to carry on the Govern- 
ment could be supplied from year to year by 
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the surplus profits earned in these three depart- 
ments alone. There is the promise that the 
" eternal fitness of things " may be herein exem- 
plified. Let us look a little closer. The profits 
of Banks and Insurance Companies are in pro- 
portion to the goodness of their credit. How 
much stronger is not the credit of the State 
than that of the corporation ? And the credit 
of the State has itself been secured by past and 
present generations of those who make up the 
State — in other words, by the continued patience 
of the tax-payers. That form of modern credit 
therefore which is exemplified so strikingly by 
the earnings of Banks and Insurance Companies, 
and is farmed now by a mere handful of indi- 
viduals, is yet closely connected with the credit 
of the State, which credit has been earned, and 
should therefore be enjoyed by, the citizens in 
its material, and not merely moral equivalent. 
And this being so, is not this faith justified — 
that all unconsciously the State has been doing 
its duty, and respecting its pledges in order that 
in due time its vast modern machinery could 
be constructed and operated, not at the expense 
of the tax-payers, but directly out of the profits 
of the Public Credit. 

It remains to consider the objections to the 
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State Distribution of Products — a form of Social- 
ism which will necessarily meet with the organ- 
ized opposition of the middle classes everywhere. 
It may be conceded, that so colossal an increase 
of the State patronage would immensely strengthen 
the position of the Government of the day as 
against the Opposition. Hundreds of thousands 
of Government employes, whose employment 
might, theoretically, be held to depend upon the 
continuance of a party in power, would bring an 
immense support to the Government at elections. 
But Democracies are fickle and impulsive, and it 
is possible that if we in England are to avoid 
such political distractions as are now in France 
driving out one Ministry after another, that then 
an immense unshifting ballast, which would be 
afforded by the employes of the State, is the 
best remedy which can be devised. And, too, 
the more extensive the system of patronage and 
employment, the less the possibility of its abuse ; 
it would be impossible, in the event of a change 
of Government, for the in-coming Ministers to 
turn out, for example, all the postmen, all the 
railway porters, still less all the bank officials. It 
could not be done ; the country would not permit 
its business to suffer by any such wholesale evic- 
tions, and to remove merely the heads of depart- 
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ments would not in these days of secret voting 
affect the fortune of the war. It is probable also 
that a majority of the community, both in 
England and the United States, would welcome 
any changes which added largely to the stability 
and permanence of any Government. These 
communities generally have never shared in the 
excitement which the chief actors themselves 
derive from rapid political changes, and would 
gladly avoid such visitations as frequent elections, 
which periodically unsettle all business. 

It may still be objected that at least in 
England there is nothing in the present con- 
dition of the great State departments which 
would justify the nation in extending the State 
functions. But this, though a strong argument 
for reforms in the spending departments, is no 
argument at all against the probability of good 
results in certain earning departments. Because 
the War Office is found to be uneconomical and 
incomplete, no one proposes to abolish the Post 
Office. And from the fact that the German 
War Office is so nearly perfect, it is clear that 
what we are complaining of is not the ineffici- 
ency of State control generally, but merelv of a 
particular system, which appears to have survived 
its utilities. 

M 
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Of course the older Professors will still cleave 
to their dogmas of laissez faire, and deprecate 
any extension of the State function ; but their 
academic principles have already disappeared from 
the practices of modern legislation, and the com- 
mon sense, at least of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
has always looked upon the rather pedantic ob- 
jection to any increase of State agency as a mere 
metaphysical dissertation, applying not only to 
the extension of Government, but also about as 
logically to the principle of any Government and 
of any society at all. While the Professors have 
been educating us to appreciate the propriety of 
a vast legislative centralization, the demand for 
Home Rule has been springing up in all parts 
of the world ; and while also the importance of 
keeping the State altogether outside of any in- 
dustrial co-operation such as might lead to real 
cheapness is still the text of every lecture, we 
are experiencing the rapid spread of a belief in 
both the economy and the capacity of State 
agency. 

If this then is the form of Socialism for which 
the world .is getting ready, there is nothing very 
terrible a-head, and our coming revolution may 
well be a bloodless one. For these are conces- 
sions which the State may fairly grant ; and just 
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as the process of inoculation should properly 
precede the outbreak of epidemic, so the wisdom 
of the State will be shown in proportion as these 
concessions are granted in time. Nor should it 
be lost sight of, that to political parties will be 
supplied a distinct issue, which will keep them 
from breaking up over mere side issues into 
disordered and shifting sections, and this to-day 
is a matter of the first importance. There is 
that in every man which will intuitively decide 
for him whether he belongs to the Party of 
Socialism, or whether the principle of Individual- 
ism which has been asserted so gallantly and so 
usefully by the master minds both of this 
century and the last, is even yet more valuable 
to direct our legislation than any benefits which 
might result from the more extended agency 
of the State. 

The world has become the theatre of a new 
struggle — the struggle of the enfranchised masses 
to secure certain concessions from the classes — • 
the middle classes. There are not wanting the 
symptoms that in this struggle the aristocracy, 
their interests being coincident, will be found 
ranged on the side of the people. 

The conflict is inevitable. Privileges wrested 
from the Church by the Throne, from the Throne 

M 2 
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by the Aristocracy, have in turn come within the 
control of the Middle Classes. On the whole, 
these have used their powers worthily and well. 
But recently they have permitted the power to 
be absorbed by a mere section of their body — - 
a non-producing section of extreme intelligence 
and capacity. 

It is hardly probable that the social struggles 
of nine hundred years can have culminated in 
the enduring conquest of that class which is 
to-day battening alike upon the producer and the 
consumer. 



APPENDIX. 

THE ECONOMIC DISTURBANCES SINCE 1 873. 

Reprinted from the commercial and financial chronicle 
{New York). 

Commercial depression may result from two distinct 
causes, either over-investment of capital, involving increase 
in the supply of goods and change in the methods of pro- 
duction ; or contraction of currency and credit, involving 
decrease in the available means of exchange. The crisis 
of 1857 was an example of the latter; that of 1847 in 
England furnished a good instance of the former. 

It is only in their beginnings that the two causes are 
distinct. As matters progress, each becomes complicated 
with the other. Over-production produces a fall in prices, 
loss of credit, and mercantile failures ; and thereby lessens 
the facilities for payment, exactly as if there had been 
contraction of currency. Contraction of currency, on the 
other hand, reduces the immediate purchasing power of the 
community, and leaves producers and middle-men with 
unsold goods on their hands, exactly as if there had been 
an over-production of those goods. The state of things 
in the advanced stages of a commercial crisis can often be 
explained on either cause indiscriminately according to the 
personal bias of the investigator. Until recently the 
tendency of most writers was to lay too much stress on 
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matters of banking and currency, and too little on changes 
in the method of production. The majority of practical 
English economists of the last generation had gained their 
chief experience in banking, and had little or no knowledge 
of manufacturing business. It was natural that they should 
exaggerate the importance of the causes which came under 
their own immediate observation. To-day the mistake of 
these economists is clearly perceived. It is felt that new 
methods of production are an important cause of commercial 
crises ; and some people are inclined to regard them as the 
only cause. In the reaction against the English theory, 
which treated commercial crises as " panics " of greater or 
less duration, many writers have gone to the other extreme 
of considering the contraction as a mere incident, of 
secondary importance, perhaps more apparent than real, 
and certainly not an independent factor in the trouble. 
This is substantially the ground taken by Mr. Wells in an 
able and carefully-written series of articles on the Economic 
Disturbances since 1873, which have appeared in the 
" Popular Science Monthly," and are about to be published 
in book form. The weight which the writer's name carries 
and the number of facts which he adduces in support of 
his conclusions make it important to examine them in 
detail, and to point out clearly where the argument is open 
to attack. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT DEPRESSION. 

The present crisis is in some respects different from any 
of its predecessors, because the fall in prices has lasted so 
long. It is this continuous depression of prices which has 
stood in the way of any real recovery, and which has made 
even the active speculations of 1880 and 1881 seem like 
a mere pause in the descent. To determine the reason why 
prices have so long continued to fall, is the most important 
problem in economic science at the present day. But its 
solution is attended with special difficulties. If the condi- 
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tions of production had changed while the world's currency 
system remained the same, we. should have one explanation. 
If the currency system had changed while the conditions 
of production remained the same, we should have another. 
But the conditions of production and the world's currency 
system have both changed at the same time, each in a way 
which has had no exact parallel in past history; and it 
becomes an exceedingly delicate matter to determine the 
relative importance of two causes which so closely inter-act 
with one another. 

The problem has a practical as well as a speculative 
interest. If the crisis is simply due to improvements in 
production, we have nothing to do but to wait for these 
things to work out their own result. It may be long and 
hopeless waiting, but we could not expect to turn back and 
resist the progress of invention in the industrial world any 
more than the trades unionist can expect to resist for any 
length of time the introduction of machinery in his particular 
trade. But if the crisis is to any considerable degree due 
to the demonetization of silver, the case at once assumes 
a different aspect. It becomes a matter with which Govern- 
ments may have at once the power and the duty to interfere. 

Mr. Wells tries to exclude the latter cause altogether. 
He holds, first, that the general fall in prices, such as it 
is, is amply accounted for by man's increased control over 
the productive forces of nature ; and, second, that if we 
examine the history of individual articles, we shall find 
reasons for the lower prices of most of them in changed 
conditions of production, while those whose conditions of 
production have not changed have not fallen in price. We 
shall examine these propositions in order, considering this 
week the general effect of improvements in production, 
and reserving the detailed analysis of prices for subsequent 
issues. 

The effect of improvements generally is to throw an 
increased quantity of goods on the market at a reduced 
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cost per unit of product. But in anything like a healthful 
condition of industry, the quantity marketed will increase 
more rapidly than the price falls. In other words, the 
aggregate product after the improvement, measured in 
dollars and cents, should be greater than before. If other 
tilings remain exactly the same, this increase in the volume 
of business will create a need for more money with which 
to transact it. The old demand for money " to move the 
crops " had a basis of fact, however wrong the measures 
may have been by which the United States Treasury under- 
took to meet it. 

Now, no one would deny that there has been an increase 
in the volume of business in the last twenty years without 
a correspondingly large increase in the available amount of 
metallic currency. Either the credit system must have 
expanded to meet it, or there must have been a virtual con- 
traction of the currency as compared with the wants of 
trade. It has been the custom to assume that the credit 
system expands, almost automatically, and that an increasing 
proportion of business is done without the use of cash. 
Mr. Wells himself makes this assumption, without trying to 
prove it. That an increasing amount of business is settled 
without the use of cash, we are ready to admit ; that an 
increasing proportion of business is thus settled, we do not 
believe. The use of cash payments in the retail trade has 
grown enormously in the last twenty years. At the begin- 
ning of that time weekly payment of operatives was excep- 
tional, and various forms of truck or store orders were 
common. To-day a large proportion of the operatives 
receive cash weekly from their employers and pay the stores 
cash down. The same general movement has been going 
on in the dealings between producers and middle-men. 
In the ordinary operations of life the tendency to shorten 
the term of credit has been all but universal. One of the 
ablest living English economists has boldly challenged the 
doctrine that, as civilization advances, credit takes the place 
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of money. On the contrary, money takes the place of 
credit. To see the credit system in its full vigour one 
must go to half-civilized countries like Turkey. As a 
country advances it uses more cash. 

RELATIVE SCARCITY OF GOLD ADMITTED. 

But if volume of business and use of cash are both in- 
creasing, it follows of necessity that a failure to increase the 
supply of metallic money involves a relative scarcity of 
means of payment. Mr. Wells in one place incidentally 
admits this, and seems to think it an unimportant admission. 
But it really involves giving up his whole case. It is pre- 
cisely this relative scarcity which makes the trouble. The 
Suez Canal, and the railroads, and the other improvements 
in transportation, on which Mr. Wells lays so much stress, 
are means of lessening the price to consumers ; but that is 
not the difficulty. The difficulty is that something else 
comes in and lowers the price to the producers ; and there 
is a strong prima facie reason to believe that it is something 
connected with the currency. Mr. Wells tries to make 
improvements account for too much. Reduced rates from 
Chicago to Liverpool will account for lower prices at Liver- 
pool ; but they will not account for lower prices at Chicago. 
The introduction of a new machine may account for com- 
mercial distress among the owners of the old machines, but 
it will not explain why this distress should be shared by the 
owners of the new one. 

Mr. Wells says, in brief, that improvements have reduced 
cost of production, and that therefore prices have fallen. 
We do not dispute this. But we deny that it is a complete 
explanation of the facts before us. Improvements have 
also increased the volume of business. The world's avail- 
able currency has not been allowed to increase correspond- 
ingly in volume. A relative contraction has been thus 
caused which has made it more difficult to carry on the 
world's trade, and which has given rise to the existing dis- 
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tress among producers — a distress too widespread and too 
profound to be fully explained by Mr. Wells' methods. 

As long as Mr. Wells confines himself to generalities con- 
cerning man's increased control over the productive forces 
of nature, or to remote causes like the Suez Canal, it is 
hardly necessary to answer him. But when he attempts to 
explain why particular commodities have fallen and are fall- 
ing in price, he touches matters which are more important 
and more easy to decide. We believe that many of his 
conclusions are wrong simply because many of his facts are 
wrong. 

MR. wells' statements as to wheat. 

Take, for instance, those relating to wheat. Of all the 
articles in his list this is probably the one whose fall in 
price has had most to do with the distinctive features of the 
present crisis. Wheat in England has fallen to less than 
two-thirds of its former figures. In the United States the 
decline has been hardly less marked. There has been 
some decrease in cost of production, but nothing corre- 
sponding to this. How does Mr. Wells explain it ? " An 
all-sufficient explanation," he says, " would seem to be 
found in the circumstance that all investigation shows that 
the comparatively recent increase in the world's supply ot 
food has been greatly in excess of the concurrent increase 
of the world's population." This is a sweeping statement, 
and one which we cannot accept. We do not know of any 
such investigation which has shown anything of the kind. 
Mr. Wells certainly has not proved it. The evidence which 
he adduces breaks down completely. Parts of it are pal- 
pably untrue or unfair ; while those which will stand the 
test of examination do not prove his proposition, but rather 
the reverse. 

"According to Mr. Neumann-Spallart," he says, "the 
production of cereals in Europe doubled from 1869 to 
1879, and in the case of Russia her exports of wheat in- 
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creased from 36,565,000 bushels in 1880 to 67,717,000 in 
1884." Neumann-Spallart is probably the best authority 
on the world's grain production anywhere to be found; 
much too good an authority to make the statement here 
attributed to him. He never said anything of the kind. 
The fact that Mr. Wells (who is here blindly following Prof. 
Laughlin) allows himself to be led into such a statement 
shows that he is quite unfamiliar with the conditions of 
wheat-production in Europe. It is not merely a misquota- 
tion ; it is one which no man who writes on the world's 
wheat supply ought to make. As for Russia, the year 1880 
was the worst there has been for a long time in her wheat 
harvest. In 1878 she exported over too,ooo,ooo bushels; 
so that if Mr. Wells had compared 1884 with 1878 instead 
of with 1880, he would have found a decrease of 34 millions 
instead of an increase of 31 millions. The exports of 
Russian wheat for the five years 1 880-1 884 were almost 
exactly the same as for the five years 1876-1880; if any- 
thing, a trifle less, in spite of all the increased facilities for 
putting the crop on the market. 

Mr. Wells' statements concerning the United States are 
hardly less open to attack. "The cereal production of the 
United States increased from 932,752,000 bushels in 1862 
to 2,992,881,000 in 1884; or in the ratio of 452 per cent." 
It may be remarked that Mr. Wells' arithmetic at this point 
seems, to say the least, a trifle peculiar ; but let that pass. 
The real objection to this comparison is that the initial 
year is by no means a fair one. In 1862 little more than 
half of the country was available either for production or 
for enumeration ; men's best energies were turned to fight- 
ing and not to wheat-raising. No wonder that North and 
South together, in profound peace, and at the end of 
twenty years of unparalleled growth, should raise three 
times as much grain as was grown in 1862 by the States 
then available for enumeration, in the midst of an ex- 
hausting war. The only wonder is that Mr. Wells should 
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make the use he does of a comparison so distinctly unfair 
in its basis. 

But he has another set of facts with regard to the United 
States, which impress him so much that he repeats them 
twice over. "The average wheat production of the United 
States for the five years from 1881 to 1885, inclusive, was 
436,000,000 bushels ; while for the ten years preceding — 
some of which supplied the heaviest demands for exporta- 
tion ever experienced — the average was only 366,000,000 
bushels." Very true; but what does it prove? One of 
these periods was, on an average, seven and a half years 
later than the other. The increase of population in the 
United States in such a period is more than 20 per cent. 
To have kept pace with such increase, the wheat product 
for the second period should have been at least 450 millions 
instead of 436. Mr. Wells' theory about food supply in- 
creasing faster than population falls to the ground, in this 
instance at any rate. This will be still clearer in tabular 
form. 





1871-80. 


1881-85. 




Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Average annual product 


366,000,000 . 


. 436,000,000 


Average annual export of wheat, and 






wheat reduced to flour 


98,000,000 . 


. 144,000,000 


Balance for home consumption 


268,000,000 . 


. 292,000,000 


Mean population for the period, 






estimated ... 


44,000,000 . 


53,000,000 


Wheat consumed at home per head of 






population 


6-1 


S'5 



No system of deduction for seed, &c, will alter the 
general character of these ratios. For the United States, 
at any rate, Mr. Wells' " great increase of food supply, as 
compared with population,' 1 turns out to be a decrease of 
nearly ten per cent. 

It is impossible to make similar tables for Europe with 
any approach to completeness, the statistics of production 
of exports and of imports being much more complicated. 
Enough, however, is known to disprove rash statements 
concerning the relation of wheat supply to population. 
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The two most careful and most frequently quoted estimates 
of the population of Europe in modern times are those of 
Behm and Wagner in 1874, and Levasseur in 1886. The 
former gives 300 millions of inhabitants for Europe, and the 
latter 345 millions. Bnt Levasseur's estimates are habitu- 
ally rather high ; and it is probable that an increase of one 
per cent, annually would just about cover the actual growth. 
It certainly cannot be less than three-fourths of one per 
cent. 

Now, in the face of this growth, let us look at the harvest 
estimates of Neumann-Spallart for Europe, which furnish 
altogether the best data available. To avoid the error due 
to individual seasons, good or bad, we take average results 
for decades. We give the figures in hectolitres of a little 
less than three bushels each. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EUROPEAN HARVEST. 
Hectolitres (1 hectolitre equals 2% bushels). 









Change 




1870-80. 


1875.84. 


per cent 


Wheat 


... 454,000,000 


.. 440,800,000 


—3 


Rye 


... 448,700,000 


.. 413,800,000 


—8 


Barley 


... 227,500,000 


.. 230,900,000 


+ 1 


Oats 


... 541,800,000 


.. 524,200,000 


—3 


Corn ... 


... 120,800,000 


.. 134,500,000 


+ 11 


Other grain ... 


... 102,900,000 


88,800,000 


■• —H 


Total ... 


... 1,895,700,000 


.. 1,833,000,000 


•• -3i 



This deficit has not yet been made up in Europe itself; 
at least as far as wheat is concerned. Reducing the figures 
to bushels, and bringing our comparison down to date, we 
find the wheat crop of Europe to have been as follows : — 

Bushels. 

1870-1880 (Neumann) 1,287,000,000 

1875-1884 (Neumann) 1,249,000,000 

1883 (Neumann) 1,267,000,000 

1884 (Neumann) 1,377,000,000 

1885 (U. S. Agricultural Department estimate) ... 1,204,000,000 

1886 (TJ. S. Agricultural Department estimate) ... 1,173,000,000 

1887 (Vienna Congress estimate) 1,259,000,000 

Average 1883-1887 1,256,000,000 
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The last five years thus show an absolute deficit of 
30,000,000 as compared with the wheat harvests of a decade 
earlier. But if we make allowance for the growth of popula- 
tion during that period, which cannot be considered at less 
than three-fourths of one per cent, annually, we find an ad- 
ditional allowance of at least 100,000,000 bushels needed, in 
order to give the same relative supply. The real deficit, as 
compared with the needs of the people, is 130,000,000. 
How is this made up? 60,000,000 bushels of it from the 
United States, whose exports of wheat and wheat-flour 
have risen from 75,000,000 in 1875 to 135,000,000 in 
1885 ; about 40,000,000 from India, whose present wheat 
export is almost entirely the creation of the last few 
years; perhaps 10,000,000 from Australia and New Zea- 
land ; not quite 5,000,000 bushels from the Argentine 
Republic ; while in other exporting countries — Canada, 
Egypt, Algiers, Chili, &c. — the gains and losses nearly 
balance. Even on this minimum estimate of increase of 
population the per capita wheat supply of Europe would 
seem to have diminished in the course of the last ten 
years. 

These figures are probably by no means free from errors. 
We are inclined to think that Neumann's earlier figure was 
a little too high, and that there has been no very great 
diminution in the absolute wheat product of Europe. But 
they are trustworthy enough to show that there has been no 
marked change in the proportion between wheat supply and 
population — certainly none which will account for the 
actual fall in prices. The picture drawn by Mr. Wells 
of a market, already overstocked, which India and South 
America are flooding with an increasing surplus, is a fanciful 
one. What are the four or five million bushels of the 
Argentine Republic in a market whose annual variations 
of supply amount to hundreds of millions ? The increase 
in Indian wheat exports during the last five years, instead 
of being, as Mr. Wells implies, " continuous and of great 
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magnitude," has been trifling in amount and by no means 
coutinuous from year to year. 

That the wheat market is in one sense overstocked, we 
admit. The fall in price shows it. But that this is due to 
any over-production as compared with the needs of con- 
sumers, we are disposed to deny. If the statistics which we 
have quoted (and which are quoted by Mr. Wells himself) 
mean anything at all, they show that the proportion between 
wheat supply and population in civilized countries has 
remained substantially unchanged, while the price of wheat 
has fallen one-third. The apparent excess of supply in 
trading centres is to be regarded as a congestion of the 
market rather than a surplus available for the consumer. 

COTTON. 

We have shown how inadequate was Mr. Wells' expla- 
nation of the fall in the price of wheat, and shall now 
consider the history of the production and prices of cotton ; 
an article less prominently connected in men's minds with 
the existing depression, but of even greater importance in 
the international trade of the country. The behaviour of 
cotton prices in recent years, though to the general observer 
less noticeable than that of wheat, has really been no less 
remarkable. Wheat showed an enormous decline in the 
face of an undiminished popular need ; cotton shows not 
only a persistent failure to advance, but even a marked 
tendency to decline in the face of a vastly increased demand 
for consumption. The smaller decline in the one case 
is as extraordinary as the greater decline in the other. 

Mr. Wells passes over the subject lightly. In his detailed 
account of price movements, the article which furnishes 
more than one-fourth of our exports receives but one-fortieth 
of the total space — less than one-half the attention which 
is devoted to nitrate of soda. Yet even this brief treatment 
is by no means free from errors of details. " Comparing 
i860 with 1885," he says, "the decline in the price of 
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cotton in the New York market has not been material. 
The year 1886, however, witnessed a decline to a lower 
point than has been reached, with one exception, since the 
year 1855. . . . On the other hand, the increase in the 
world's supply of cotton in recent years has been very 
considerable, the American crop increasing from 3,930,000 
bales in 1872-73 to 6,575,000 in 1885-86, or 67 per cent. ; 
while the supply of the world for the corresponding period 
is estimated to have increased from 6,524,000 bales to 
8,678,000 bales, or at the rate of about 32 per cent. Such 
an increase in production would undoubtedly have occa- 
sioned a more marked decline in price had it not been for 
a great and coincident increase in the world's consumption 
of cotton fabrics ; which in turn was undoubtedly in con- 
sequence of a material decline in the cost of the same, as 
the result of improvements in machinery and methods of 
production." 

In regard to these statements we note, first, that the 
initial year chosen is conspicuously unfair. Prices in i860 
represented the lowest point in the reaction against the 
speculations of 1856-57, and were also unnaturally de- 
pressed by the very large crops of the previous seasons. To 
properly appreciate the effect on prices of the increased 
production in the United States, bear in mind further that 
this country previous to that period had been furnishing 
almost all the supply of the raw material the world had, 
and yet with the increase from America there was a con- 
current increase from " other countries." Thus it happened 
that the world's new supply in 1857-58 was 4,037,000 bales 
— only three times in the history of the trade had it pre- 
viously reached four million bales — of ordinary weights ; in 
1858-59 it was 4,785,000 bales ; and in 1859-60 it grew to 
the remarkable total of 5,816,000 bales; and it has been 
asserted by those best able to judge that nothing but the 
American war saved our cotton producers from a great 
disaster. We are therefore obviously justified in saying 
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that the initial year chosen by Mr. Wells is conspicuously 
unfair. 

But a second fact that vitiates the comparison is that it is 
based on quotations in the New York market, and yet (1) 
the initial year is in ante war times when there was no 
official market here, reports in the different newspapers 
often differing widely; and, what is even more faulty, (2) it 
omits to make reference to or any allowance for a material 
change of grade by the new classification which has since 
the war been adopted. The truth is, the Liverpool market 
affords the only sure basis of comparison accessible to any 
investigator desiring to reach correct conclusons. For the 
purpose of this discussion, and to show how wide apart 
theories and facts may often get, we reproduce from Mr. 
Ellison's circulars the highest, lowest, and average prices 
at Liverpool for each season since 1856-57, omitting (be- 
cause of no present use and our space is limited) the years 
covered by the American war and those following, when 
prices continued more or less to be influenced by war 
conditions. 

MIDDLING ORLEANS AT LIVERPOOL. 

Highest. 

... 9-25d. .. 

... 9-25d. .. 

... 7'38d. .. 

... 7'37d. • 

... IO - I2d. . 
Omitted 

... io - 5od. . 

... 9'37d. .. 

... 8- 37 d. . 

... 7'37d. . 

... 7'3id. . 

... 6'87d. . 

... 7-3id. . 

7'62d. . 

... 7- 43 d. . 

... 7 - 37d. . 

7 - i2d. . 

... 6-.56d. . 

6-25d. . 

5'62d. . 

6'ood. . 



Season of — 




1856-57 


1857.58 




1858-59 




1859-60 




1860-61 




1861-72 




1872-73 




1873-74 




1874-75 




1875-76 




1876-77 




1877-78 




1878-79 




1879-80 




1880-81 




1881-82 




1882-83 




1883-84 




1884-85 




1885-86 




1886-87 





Lowest. 


Average 


• 6-37d. 


... 7'8od. 


. 6- 3 id. 


... 7'Hd. 


■ 675d. 


... 7 -03d. 


■ 575d. 


... 6-6id. 


. 6'5od. 


... 7'66d. 


for reasons 


stated. 


. 9 - ood. 


... 9'65d. 


. 8'i8d. 


... 8'52d. 


. 7-i8d. 


... 7-87d. 


. 6'ood. 


... 6.62d. 


. 6'ood. 


... 6'5od. 


. 6 'ood. 


... 6'5id. 


• 5'25d. 


... 6-26d. 


• 6-75d. 


... 7 # o6d. 


.. 5'8id. 


... 6'62d. 


• ■ 6 -43d- 


... 6'87d. 


. . 5'56d. 


... 5 -87d. 


• 5'87d. 


... 6'2od. 


• • 5-5M- 


... 5'87d. 


.. 475d. 


... 5-25d. 


.. 5-I°d- 


■ •■ 5'5°d. 




N 
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What further need be said with regard to Mr. Wells' 
assertion that the decline in cotton has not been material ? 
Even making comparison with his initial year of 1859-60 
(which is an unfair starting-point, as we have shown), his 
assertion is certainly surprising in view of the above results. 
Look at the yearly averages given — at the earlier date 
(1859-60), 6 - 6 id. per lb., now5 - 5od. per lb. That indicates 
a loss of iy D -d. (say approximately 2\ cents) on every pound 
of cotton the producer sells — one-sixth of the whole gone, 
call it 50 millions of dollars. We think no planter or 
dealer — in fact we are inclined to believe no reader — will 
be able to agree with Mr. Wells that this is an immaterial 
loss. 

Note further the persistency of the decline in the fore- 
going averages since 1873, when the anti-silver crusade 
began. Observe that though not wholly uninterrupted, the 
decline is continuing, each recovery being followed by 
a lower dip ; and this has taken place when, as we shall 
presently show, under the influence of supply and demand, 
an advance ought really to have been recorded. Even as 
to increased supply we see that Mr. Wells' figures are quite 
inadequate. He has made his comparison on the basis 
of number of bales produced, whereas from year to year the 
average weights differ materially. Following the ordinary 
method of reducing the bales to an average of 400 lbs., it 
will be seen that the new supply increased between 1872- 
73 and 1885-86 (the thirteen years he uses) 50 per cent., 
instead of 32 per cent, as he states it. 

But an error which is far more serious than that is in the 
explanation of the causes which led to this increase of 
supply. He implies that the larger production was an 
independent event, and that the increased demand was a 
sort of lucky coincidence. Obviously, the effect upon prices 
would be different according as demand was a cause of the 
increased supply or not. In the former case we should 
expect prices to rise ; in the latter case they would be 
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likely to fall ; but even in that case not so materially as 
they have fallen, unless the supply kept constantly in 
advance of consumption, accumulating year by year. 

Fortunately we have statistics which are so complete that 
they enable us to answer this question with confidence. 
No other trade has such perfect records, and the conclusion 
they teach is clear. The increased use of cotton was the 
independent event ; the increased supply was produced in 
order to meet the demand thus created. 

One of the most striking things in recent industrial 
history has been the steady growth in cotton consumption. 
Beginning in 1868, when the total was slightly under five 
million bales, it advanced, practically without interruption, 
until 1882-83, when it amounted to about nine and a half 
million bales of 400 lbs. each — an increase of over 90 per 
cent. Then there was a slight drop ; but matters soon 
recovered, and the figures for 1886-87 were 200,000 bales 
higher than for 1882-83. There is no difficulty in account- 
ing for this immense increase. Mr. Wells himself states 
the reason in part. Improvements in machinery have re- 
duced the price to the consumer ; this reduction in price 
has greatly increased the quantity which the market will 
take, even in times of commercial depression. But what 
Mr. Wells fails to see, is the natural effect which this would 
have on the price of raw cotton. If other things remained 
the same, it would make the price rise. 

Suppose that the raw material in a certain piece of goods 
cost 2 cents, and that the expenses of manufacturing were 
4 cents, the goods cannot be put on the market below 6 
cents. Now, suppose that an improvement in machinery 
reduces the cost of manufacturing to 3 cents, the goods can 
now be sold at any price above 5 cents. But this produces 
an increased demand for the raw material. Even if this 
demand raised the price of the cotton to 2J cents, there 
would still be more consumed under the new system than 
under the old. The old price gave 2 cents to cotton and 

N 2 
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4 to manufacture; the new price gives 2\ cents to cotton 
and 3 to manufacture. The final cost to the consumer 
is less, and the quantity taken by the market is greater. 
Improvements in machinery put the manufacturers in posi- 
tion to demand a larger amount of raw material, even if it 
be at a slightly higher price ; and the natural tendency of 
such increased demand is to make prices rise. 

Now, in the case of cotton there has been such an in- 
creased demand, and prices have not risen ; in fact, they 
have fallen materially, as we have seen. The fall has not 
been wholly uninterrupted, but nearly so. Its extent and 
regularity are made more distinct if we take long enough 
periods to escape the more temporary causes of variation. 
In the following we so divide the yearly averages given 
above from 1873-74 down to the present time; the periods 
are five years, except the last, which is but four years. 

LIVERPOOL AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING ORLEANS. 

1S73-74 to 1877-78, both inclusive — average per lb. ... . 7'2od. 

1878-79 to 1882-83, both inclusive — average per lb 6'S4d- 

1883-84 to 1886-87, both inclusive — average per lb 57°d. 

These figures point strongly toward an appreciation of 
gold as the only satisfactory explanation. This presump- 
tion, if it is to be met at all, must be met in one of two 
ways — either by showing that there was an over-production, 
which more than met the demand, or by proving that there 
were such important changes in the cost of production as to 
make prices fall to the extent they have fallen, in spite of 
this tendency toward increased demand. 

The first hypothesis is out of the question. There has 
been no over-production of cotton. The consumption 
tends to trench more and more closely upon the limits of 
the available supply. In our annual crop report, figures 
were given showing not merely the annual production and 
consumption, but the stocks carried over from year to year. 
We find that in October, 1872, after a crop of 6,277,000 
bales, the supply carried over, visible and invisible, amounted 
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-to 2,453,000 bales. Nor was this unprecedentedly large. 
For the next five years the supply did not fall below 
2,300,000 bales. But in more recent times we find that 
even after the enormous crop of 1883 (10,408,000 bales), 
the amount carried over was only 2,405,000, or less than it 
was in 1872 ; while in subsequent years it has not reached 
2,000.000 ; and, including the current year, has probably 
not averaged 1,850,000, of which over 650,000 bales is 
invisible. In other words, this shows a loss of nearly 
600,000 bales since 1883, about all of it in the visible 
supply, leaving only about 1,200,000 bales in sight (that is, 
stock in ports and afloat all over the world) for spinners' 
cm-rent takings — a wholly inadequate amount for the free 
working of the mills, as each summer proves, and every one 
in the trade knows. Or consider it from another point of 
view. Compare the years of commercial depression now 
with those of the preceding period of the same character — ■ 
we find that the absolute surplus has diminished 20 per 
cent., that the total crop has increased about 40 per cent., 
and that the proportion of surplus to total crop has dimin- 
ished 50 per cent. Whatever such facts mean, they clearly 
do not mean relative over-production. 

With regard to changes in the cost of production, it is 
harder to get positive evidence. On many plantations it 
has undoubtedly been reduced. People are learning how 
to use free labour and intelligent methods of cultivation. 
Yet it must be remembered that the decisive element in the 
effect on the price of our agricultural products, is the cost 
of that part of the supply which is produced at the greatest 
disadvantage, and it is a question whether the majority of 
planters are cultivating cotton at any less cost than in 1873. 
But that inquiry need not be pressed, since the decline in 
price is so material, and the decline, if any, in cost of produc- 
tion must be so slight, as to make it obvious that the lower 
cotton quotations cannot be accounted for on the theory of 
a less expenditure of capital and labour in production. 
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Mr. Wells says that " the decline in prices of the com- 
modities which have been specified has been so largely due 
to conditions affecting their supply and demand, that if any 
or all other causes whatever have contributed to such a 
result, the influence exerted has not been appreciable." 
The demand for cotton has increased ; the stocks of cotton 
have diminished ; there has been no tendency to over-pro- 
duction, and no radical change in the conditions of supply ; 
at the same time prices between the first and last period 
given in the above statement have fallen off over one-fifth. 
Our readers can draw their own conclusions. 

We have shown that there has been no real over-pro- 
duction of wheat or cotton. These are the two most im- 
portant articles in the trade of the United States. A theory 
which does not explain the price of these articles cannot be 
accepted as satisfactory. 

MEAT. 

But wheat and cotton do not stand alone. Mr. Wells' 
statements concerning many other articles in his list will be 
found to be misleading. We have neither the space nor 
the time to enter into a detailed examination of the whole 
field of industry ; it will be sufficient if we point out a few 
of the most serious errors into which Mr. Wells has fallen. 

He mentions as one important factor in the recent fall 
in prices a great increase in the amount of live animals 
imported into Europe — from a value of $3,025,000 in 1870 
to $40,650,000 in 1885. All this is true enough; but it 
is not fair to produce this set of figures and omit the 
equally striking figures with regard to the decrease in 
number of cattle grown in Europe itself. According to the 
Census enumerations of successive periods, we find the 
number of cattle for every 1,000 inhabitants to have been 
as follows : — ■ 

Beeves. Sheep. Pigs. 

1869 331 700 152 

1S80 302 568 140 
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Since 1880 there has been no general re-count, but there 
is every reason to believe that there has been an absolute 
diminution in the number of sheep in the face of an increase 
of population. 

It is obvious that this may offset the increase in imports. 
The two sets of results are not in a form where they can 
readily be compared with one another. We can only quote 
Major Craigie's estimates as to the consumption of meat 
per head of population in the United Kingdom : — 

1868 Lbs. 

1872 ... 



1876 
1880 
1881 
1882 
18831 



100-5 
1 09-2 
ill '4 
1 14' I 
108-3 
1033 
11 1 -6 



This certainly shows no great tendency toward over-pro- 
duction. And in connection with Mr. Wells' statistics as 
to the growth of a particular form of meat trade, we may 
call attention to the fact that according to Neumann's 
estimate the total international trade in meat of all kinds 
had only increased from 1,946 million marks in 1877 to 
1,954 millions in 1884. 

WOOL. 

Passing from food products to the raw material of cloth- 
ing, let us take the history of wool. Here we find the same 
story as in the case of cotton. New processes had created 
an increased demand — one which the growers were hardly 
able to supply. The stocks in Europe at the end of the 
year 1880 were 207,000 bales; at the end of 1885, in spite 
of the increased production, they were only 180,000 bales. 
This does not look like over-production. It looks much 
more like the effort to supply an increased demand. Mr. 
Wells says that the increase in the world's production from 
i860 to 1885 was 100 per cent., and from 1873 to 1885 20 

1 Major Craigie's last investigations seem to indicate a slight falling 
off in 1886-7 per capita, as compared with 1883. 
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per cent. This would make the increase from i860 to 
1873 67 per cent. Why should the comparatively small 
increase in the latter period have the effect on prices which 
he attributes to it ? 

The only difference between wool and cotton seems to 
be that our statistics with regard to the former are not quite 
so complete, and therefore we cannot speak with so much 
confidence. The general indications with regard to the two 
articles seem much alike. 



IRON AND COAL. 

Nor can we regard Mr. Wells' facts as conclusive in the 
case of articles like iron and coal. It is true that the cost 
of production of these things has been somewhat lessened ; 
but it is seriously open to question whether this reduction 
will account for the fall in price which has actually occurred. 
Nor can we accept Mr. Wells' statements of fact without 
challenge. He says that "in 1870 the average output of 
coal per miner in the British coal-mines (counting all the 
men employed) was 250 tons — an amount never before 
reached. In 1879 this amount had increased to 280 tons 
per man, and in 1884 the average for the five preceding 
years was reported at 322 tons." Mr. Wells does not quote 
his authority, so that we have not had the chance of verify- 
ing his statement directly, but bringing it into comparison 
with the reports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines, as quoted by 
Jeans and others, we find the following discrepancies : — ■ 







Av. output Output per 




Product. 


No. of men 


Der man. man, as stated 


Year. 


Tons. 


employed. 


Tons. by Wells. 


1870 ... 


110,400,000 


.. 350,900 . 


• 3H ... 250 


1879 ... 


134,000,000 


.. 523,900 . 


. 256 ... 280 


1880 ... 


146,800,000 


- S37.8oo . 


■ 273 ... — 


1881 ... 


154,200,000 


• • 495.5oo . 


. 3" ■•• — 


1882 ... 


156,500,000 


.. 504,000 . 


• 3" •■• — 


1883 ... 


163,700,000 


.. 514,900 . 


■ 318 ... - 


age '79-83 


151,000,000 


.. 515,200 . 


■ 293 ... 322 
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Instead of an increase of 29 per cent, as indicated by 
Mr. Wells, we find a decrease of 7 per cent, in the output 
per man in 1879-83 as compared with 1870. Nor does 
the output per man for the years 1884 and 1885 appear to 
have maintained itself at the level of that of 1883 ; it is pro- 
visionally stated at about 309 tons for each year, and the 
tendency of the final corrections is to lower rather than 
increase the provisional figures. Of course Mr. Wells may 
have based his statements on other authorities than those 
to which we have access ; but, in the absence of any definite 
citations, we are justified in letting these contradictions 
stand without further attempt to explain them. 

With regard to iron the case is more complicated. We 
note, however, that Mr. Wells' statement of an increase of 
" about 100 per cent." from 1870 to 1886 is not justified. 
The figures on which he bases it do not bear out the state- 
ment ; and if the necessary allowance is made for the 
incompleteness of the earlier returns, we find it still further 
from the truth. Sir Lowthian Bell's estimate of an increase 
from 14,345,000 tons in 1872 to 21,063,000 in 1883, or 47 
per cent, in twelve years, is probably very near the truth. 
It should, however, be noted that the year 1883 represented 
a maximum, while 1872 did not. The world's production 
in 1884 and 1885 was much less than in 1883 ; and though 
the product of the. United States for 1886 was very much 
greater than ever before, this fact cannot be used to explain 
the course of prices in 1884 and 1885. 

It should be further noted that, while there has been an 
increased output per man, corresponding pretty accurately 
to this increase in product, the decline in prices has gone 
on much faster than the reduction in cost. In other words, 
while a single labourer produces 50 per cent, more iron 
(according to Mr. Wells' figures), the price of that iron has 
fallen so much that his aggregate product commands a very 
much smaller price than it did before. The facts are as 
follows : — 
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, Prices per ton.' 








America. England. 


Germany. 


World 


'slron Product 


Anth'cite pig. Clev'd No. 3. 


Spiegeleisen, 


Year. 


Metric tons. 


$ »■ 


rm. 


1872 ... 


14,700,000 


... 48-87 ... 97-12 


210 


1882 ... 


21,300,000 


■ «• 2575 - 43'S 


72 


1883 ... 


21,500,000 


... 2237 ... 395 


... 58 


1884 ... 


20,200,000 


... 19-87 ... 37-0 


55 


1885 ... 


19,500,000 


... 1787 ... 330 


47 



The decline in price has been so much greater than the 
improvement in efficiency, that some further explanation 
must be sought. AVas there an over-production of the raw- 
material beyond the requirements of the market? Mr. 
Wells thinks that there was, and introduces some evidence 
to support his view, but not nearly enough to make out 
a case ; while he passes in silence over some important 
evidence on the opposite side. 

The fall from 1873 to 1878 was special, concurrent with 
the panic in the United States and the contraction and 
liquidation in the commercial world subsequently. The 
amount of unsold stocks in the producers' hands increased 
during that period from 600,000 to 800,000 tons, on an 
aggregate American product of from 2,300,000 to 2,900,000, 
or from 25 to 50 per cent, of the whole. In recent years 
the aggregate American product has nearly doubled, but 
the unsold stocks run very much smaller — 10 per cent, of 
the total instead of 25 or 30 per cent. This does not look 
as though production had been outrunning the needs of the 
world for actual use. In point of fact, the use of iron has 
increased enormously. Take one instance — the increase 
in the world's railroad mileage from 1871 to 1875, in- 
clusive, was about 46,000 miles; from 1881 to 1885, in- 
clusive, it was about 72,000 miles. This difference was 
more than proportionate to the relative increase in the iron 
product. 

We reach the conclusion that though the cost of pro- 
duction of iron is less, prices have fallen to a greater extent 
than can be accounted for in this way ; and that Mr. Wells 
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fails to make out a case of real over-production as compared 
with consumers' needs. 

There is one commercial staple of first-rate importance — 
namely, sugar — in which we think that Mr. Wells proves 
that there has been real over-production. If so, his success 
at this point is as damaging to his general line of argument 
as are his failures elsewhere. He himself admits that this 
over-production has been mainly due to an artificial stimulus 
by sugar bounties. Let us look at the bearing of this fact 
on the question at issue. He has set out to prove that the 
fall in prices is due to multiplication and cheapening of 
commodities, and that this in turn is due to man's increased 
control over productive forces. Taking the seven com- 
modities which are probably the most important in his list 
— wheat, cotton, meat, wool, coal, iron, sugar — we find that 
in the first two there has been no over-production ; that in 
the next four he has at any rate failed to prove his case ; 
while in the seventh — the only one where the facts are on 
his side — he himself admits the existence of a special set 
of reasons, different from those with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned. In six cases his facts are open to objec- 
tions ; in the seventh case, where the facts are right, they 
are totally inconclusive. 

EFFECTS OF FALL IN PRICES UPON FIXED AND DEFERRED 

PAYMENTS. 

There is one aspect of the question, as Mr. Wells pre- 
sents it, which yet remains to be considered. What has 
been the effect of these changes upon the relative positions 
of debtors and creditors ? Have prices fallen so rapidly as 
to make it harder to pay one's debts ? or have the improve- 
ments in production more than counterbalanced this effect. 

Money is not merely a medium of exchange or a measure 
of value of different things at the same time. It is also a 
standard of deferred payments. In modern commercial life 
this is perhaps its most important use. A has borrowed 
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one thousand dollars of B in 1877. Will he in paying that 
same amount in 1887 virtually have to give back a great 
deal more than he received ? Or A has leased some land 
of B at a fixed rental— will he in paying that rental have 
to give much more now than he was forced to give in 
1873? This is the practical form in which the question of 
the appreciation of gold puts itself; except that, for the 
majority of men, the periods of payment are not so long, 
and the change covers a series of transactions rather than 
a single one. The advocate of the debtor class says that 
his client has to pay more, because the same number of 
dollars represents a larger amount of wheat or sugar, coal 
or iron, or almost anything which his client is likely to 
produce. The other side answers that he does not, because 
a given amount of sugar or iron is produced with corre- 
spondingly less labour; that while the amount of com- 
modities representing the debt may be greater, the real cost 
as measured by human labour and human sacrifice has not 
increased in the same way ; and that this cost of production 
is a fairer measure of steadiness of value than the mere 
amount of commodities of any kind. If he does not say 
this, he at any rate implies it. 

We ought to premise that this is a question which, aside 
from the facts already cited and others of similar import, 
will never be put so entirely at rest that those who believe 
as Mr. Wells does cannot argue about it with a degree of 
plausibility to themselves. The books show that the same 
interpretation has by some been applied at every period of 
depression of prices the world has ever experienced, and 
has just this in its favour, that it is to an extent true of all 
of them. Industrial history is but a record of man's in- 
creasing power. Gradually he has been obtaining control 
of the forces of nature, ever seeking, and each succeeding 
decade more and more nearly securing, the growth of two 
blades of grass where one grew before. It is easy enough 
to say that the progression has been marvellous since this 
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century began. At its very opening Whitney's cotton gin, 
Watt's steam-engine, Hargreaves and Arkwright's spinning 
machines, and the factory system simply re-created manu- 
facture. From that point it has grown and expanded almost 
daily, concurrently with the spread of civilization and the 
opening up of new peoples to civilized habits and tastes, 
while giving to those peoples through a mutual interchange 
of commodities the power to gratify desires. 

Now, why should the action of this principle culminate 
with 1873? Up to that date we had gone on in accord 
with John Stuart Mill's natural sequence, simply increasing 
the productive powers of the world, increasing the supply 
of commodities in the markets, and at the same stroke, and 
to the same extent, increasing purchasing power. All at 
once the natural operation of improved methods in pro- 
duction, according to this claim, absolutely changed the 
relation of things. Although prices since that date have 
fallen as never before, man's increased control over the 
productive forces of nature is held to account for it all ; 
and the further assumption is boldly made, that a given 
expenditure of labour and capital will pay a debt of a given 
amount to-day as easily as it would a few years ago. While 
accepting neither proposition, let us for a moment notice 
the latter claim, as it includes both, and so many make 
much of it. 

How, we would ask, can it be reconciled with the change 
in the position of capital ? The difficulty in investing it in 
such a way as to obtain the same return per cent, which 
could readily be had a few years ago, is too obvious to be 
dwelt upon. How can it be urged, in view of the notable 
alteration in the position of the lessees of farms in Great 
Britain and Ireland? If their rent can be paid with the 
same expenditure of labour, why reduce it? Only a few 
years ago Irish rents were lowered on account of the obvi- 
ously increased burden which a full payment imposed, and 
they were fixed judicially for fifteen years on what was 
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believed to be a fair basis. Hardly was the settlement 
completed before a further fall in the prices of produce 
made the reduced rent as onerous as the original had been. 
How can we make this claim accord with the situation of 
debts due England by India and others due Europe by 
Egypt? Each of them was contracted when the prices of 
wheat, cotton, and the other products those people pay in 
were, some of them, 50 per cent, higher than now. How 
can the proposition be made to conform to the condition 
everywhere admitted in commercial circles, that the margin 
of profit in nearly every industry is so reduced that the 
return to the producer is very small indeed ? In this 
narrow margin we have the basis of all the combinations 
and "trusts" that are being formed — they are merely the 
efforts of struggling industries to recover or save themselves 
by resisting the tendency of the times, and are consequently 
extending so as to include more and more departments of 
trade. 

With regard to labour there seems at first sight more 
doubt, many maintaining that labourers have gained greatly 
by the recent fall in prices. Any grain of truth contained 
in this statement, if there be such, is confined to certain 
trades in this country, and due wholly to combinations 
which have been able, in a greater or less extent, to main- 
tain wages in face of a tendency to decline. But those who 
urged this view must make it general in its application. 
Their argument is something like this : True, the labourer 
gets less wages per yard or per ton than he did a few years 
ago, but his efficiency has been so much increased that he 
makes about the same per day which he did before. Mean- 
time the articles which he buys have fallen in price ; he 
has therefore less expenditure and more available surplus. 

WAGES AND EARNINGS. 

Our previous remarks seem clearly enough to refute this 
claim. We may, however, suggest one condition without 
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stopping to cite others which, even if the assumption could 
otherwise be established, would interfere with such reason- 
ing. The chance for the labourer depends not on the 
amount he makes per day, but on the amount he makes 
per year. Suppose that a single labourer in a day pro- 
duces fifty per cent, more goods. If the piecework price 
has fallen fifty per cent., he receives approximately the 
same wages as before. But sometimes the market will not 
take the whole additional stock of goods which would be 
produced if the labourer worked all the year through. The 
effect of the change in many instances has been not that 
the labourer produces^more goods, and thus earns the same 
amount with the same labour, but simply that he produces 
the same amount of goods with less work and therefore less 
aggregate pay for the year, even though the amount received 
per day be the same. 

Of all industrial statistics, those concerning time lost are 
among the most important, and at the same time the most 
difficult to obtain. We only know the general drift of the 
facts ; but in many instances this is quite unmistakable. 
In the textile industries it shows itself in the increasing dis- 
inclination on the part of the manufacturers to run except 
for orders. In the manufacture of those articles of wearing 
apparel which are subject to definite seasons — the hat trade, 
for instance — the times of work are becoming shorter and 
shorter, the intervals of inactivity longer and longer. 

But we are not quite confined to these general indica- 
tions. The English figures furnish us indirectly with the 
ground for important inferences on this matter. Take 
those for iron, as ^quoted by Mr. Wells himself. If, as he 
says, the average product per man at the furnaces increased 
from 173 tons in 1870 to 261 tons in 1884, or 51 per cent., 
while the total product increased only from 5,962,000 tons 
in 1870 to 7,529,000 tons in 1884, or 26 per cent., it 
follows that the amount of employment in the iron industry 
must have decreased nearly one-fifth. The statistics of 
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occupations give us no warrant for assuming that this change 
is due to diminished number of labourers seeking work ; 
we are forced to the conclusion that it represents forced 
idleness on the part of a large number of them. The 
statistics of the British coal industry furnish the same 
general indications. The number of men employed in 
1874 to produce 125,000,000 tons of coal was 539,000 ; in 
1883 the product had increased to 164,000,000, but only 
515,000 men were required to produce it. Yet there is 
reason to believe that the number of coal miners in 1883 
was greater than in 1874, and that the difference in ap- 
parent number employed may be due to short time, rather 
than to the presence of any large number of hands who 
were completely out of work. 

The United States Census figures for 1880 and 1870 are 
not without value in this matter. If we compare the statis- 
tics of occupations with those of manufactures we have a 
rough means of comparing the total number employed with 
the average number employed ; and this furnishes a sort of 
indication as to the regularity of employment. In this con- 
nection we find that the total number (occupation table) em- 
ployed in manufacturing, mechanical, and mining industries 
increased from 2,707,000 in 1870 to 3,837,000 in 1880, or 
41 per cent. ; while the average number of hands employed 
by the manufacturers increased from 2,054,000 in 187Q.tr" 
2,733,000 in 1880, or only 33 per cent. The same rai'\o 
of increase is found in the detailed returns from the mines. 
But if the number of workmen was increasing faster than 
the amount of employment from 1870 to 1880, there is 
reason to believe that the further change in the same 
direction since 1880 has been much more marked. It is 
hardly too much to say that the facts with regard to 
efficiency of labour, on which Mr. Wells relies to explain 
the fall in prices, really indicate that the labourers are pro- 
ducing very much less than they might, and are therefore 
suffering from irregularity of employment. 
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CONCLUSION. 

From whatever point of view we regard it, the attempt 
to prove that the existing fall of prices is unaccompanied 
by any appreciation of gold seems to fail distinctly. We 
may differ as to the inferences to be drawn, or as to the 
practical measures to be adopted, but we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that there has been a change in the con- 
ditions of currency of the world, and not merely in the 
conditions of production. We have unsparingly called 
attention to Mr. Wells' errors of fact, because we believe 
that his statements, if accepted, are likely to defeat his 
main purpose in writing the present series of articles. What 
will be the practical lesson which most people will draw 
from what Mr. Wells tells them ? When he adduces argu- 
ments to show that currency questions have little or nothing 
to do with the present state of things, he simply urges them 
all the more strongly in the direction of artificial restrictions 
of the supply. Of one thing they are certain, and that is 
that prices have fallen. Whether they are going to fall any 
more neither Mr. Wells nor any one else can tell them. Of 
the future they know nothing. Of the present they know 
that under existing conditions it is a great deal harder to 
pay their debts, or to get any profit on their capital, not to 
speak of fully employing their labourers, than it was fifteen 
years ago. They know, if they will look at the facts, that 
artificial stimulus by positive bounties has failed. The 
attempt to increase production does more harm than good. 
If, then, the matter is one which is solely and squarely a 
question of production and not of exchange, they see but 
one thing left. The supply must be restricted. 

Their control over the productive forces of nature they 
find illusory, unless they can control the same thing in the 
hands of other people as well as themselves ; whether by 
trusts or by a high tariff is a matter of indifference. What 
will be the outcome of this tendency it is as yet too soon 
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to predict. But it is at least open to question whether the 
advocates and supporters of currency restriction are not 
playing into the hands of those who advocate and practise 
restriction of trade. There is no one who would deprecate 
this result more strongly than Mr. Wells. Freedom of 
production has no more vigorous or successful champion 
than he. His last article in the series, on Government 
Interference, is admirable, both in its facts and its lessons. 
For the sake of what is strongest in Mr. Wells' position, we 
deem it important to correct some of his errors with regard 
to prices. For if he, under a misapprehension of the facts, 
persuades his readers that the monetary standard has nothing 
to do with the present depression, they will rush to the 
conclusion that free competition of producers is wholly 
responsible for it, and will act accordingly. 



THE END. 
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gard and G. Le Strange. Crown Zvo, 10s. 6d. 

Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Re- 
ligion. By Samuel Johnson. Persia. %vo, \%s. 
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Yusuf and Zulaika ; A Poem by Jami. Translated from the 
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[Triibner's Oriental Series. 

Persian Language. See Works on Comparative Philology, 
The Science of Language, etc. 

WORKS RELATING TO JAPAN. 

The Mikado's Empire. By W. E. Griffis. Book I. 

History of Japan from B.C. 660 to A.D. 1872. Book II. Personal 
Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 1870- 1874. Second 
Edition, Illustrated. Svo, 20s. 

Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By Basil Chamberlain. 
Post &vo, Js. hd. [Triibner'a Oriental Series. 

Japanese Fairy World; Stories from the Wonder-Lore of 
Japan. By W. E. Griffis. With Twelve Plates. Square i6mo, 3s. 6d. 

Things Japanese. By Basil Chamberlain. Cr. %vo, js. 6d. 

Japanese Language. See Works on Comparative Philo- 
logy, The Science of Language, etc., and likewise Catalogue of 
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JEWISH HISTORY AND RELIGION. 

Talmudic Miscellany; or, One thousand and one Extracts 
from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. By J. P. Her- 
shon. Post $vo, 14-r. [TrQbner's Oriental Series. 

Book of Nabathsean Agriculture, Age and Antiquity of the. 
By Ernest Renan. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Maimonides' Guide of the Perplexed, from the Original 
Text, Annotated by H. Friedlander. 3 vols, post Svo, 31s. 6d. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Text Book of Jewish Religion. Second Edition, Revised. 
By M. Friedlander. Crown ivo, is. 6d. 

The Jewish Religion. By M. Friedlander. Cr. Zvo, 5s. 
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logy, The Science of Language, etc. 

ARCHAEOLOGY, ETC., OF EGYPT AND 
ASSYRIA. 

History of Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of 
Assyria, B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
in the British Museum, by E. A. Budge. Post %vo, 10s. 6d. 

LTrnbner's Oriental Series. 
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Archaic Classics, Assyrian Texts. Being Extracts from the 

Annals of Shalmaneser 11., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal, with 
Philological Notes, by E. A. Bodge. Small 6,to, it. 6d. 

Egyptian Religion, History of the. By Professor C. P. 

TlELE. Translated by J. Ballingal. Post Svo, Js. 6d. 

[Trubner's Oriental Series. 
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The Alphabet ; An Account of the Origin and Development 
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Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European, Sanskrit, Greek, 
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by Carl Abel. Post Svo, $s. 
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Language and the Study of Language. By Professor W. 
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Language and its Study; with Especial Reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. By Professor W. D. Whitney. 
Edited by R. Morris. Second Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, Abridged Grammar of the Lan- 
guages of the. By George Bertin. Crown Svo, 51, 
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Indo-Germanic Languages, Comparative Grammar of the. 
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Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
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Modern Languages of the East Indies. By R. Cust. With 
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[Triitmer's Oriental Series. 
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By John Dowson. Second Edition. Crown Zvo, iar. td. 
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English-Hindustani and Hindustani-English Dictionary. By 
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Crown Zvo, Js. 6d. 

Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents. By R. C. 
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Panjabi Language, Simplified Grammar and Reading Book 

of the. By W. St. Clair Tisdall. Crown Zvo, Js. 6d. 

Suahili Language, Dictionary of the. By L. Krapf. 2>vo, 
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Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar, Elements of. Compiled 
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Second Edition. Crown Zvo, $s. 

Sanskrit Grammar, First Lessons in. By J. R. Ballantyne. 

fourth Edition. Zvo, y. 6d. 

Compendious Sanskrit Grammar, with a Brief Sketch of 
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Sanskrit Language, Grammar of the, for the use of Early 

Students. By Theodor Benfey. Second Edition. Royal Zvo, 
10s. 6d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 

with the Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. By E. B. Cowell. 
Zvo, 14s. 

Sanskrit Literature : Essays, Analytical, Critical, and Philo- 
logical, on Subjects connected with Sanskrit Literature. By H. H. 
Wilson. Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 
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Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Language 
and the Older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By Professor W. 
D. Whitney. Second Edition. %vo, \2s, 

Chinese Language, Syllabic Dictionary of the. Arranged 

according to the WuFang Yuen Yin. Wiih the pronunciation of the 
characters as heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By 
S. Wells Williams. 4/0, £3, 155. 

Tibetan Grammar. By H. A. J aschke. Prepared by Dr. H. 

Wrnzel. Second Edition. Crown %vo, $s. 

Japanese and English Dictionary. By J. C. Hepburn. 

Second Edition. Imperial ivo, half-roan. Published at j£8, 
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Japanese- English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By J. 

C. Hepburn. Fourth Edition, royal 8vo, half-morocco, cloth sides, 
3OJ. Third or Pocket Edition, square \6mo, 14J. 

Chinese-Japanese Words in the Japanese Language, Dic- 
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Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. each part. 

Japanese Grammar, Simplified. By Basil Chamberlain. 

Crown &vo, 51. 
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dotes and Maxims. With English Translations and Notes. By 
Basil Chamberlain. i2mo, 6s. 

Handbook of Modern Arabic. By Francis William New- 
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Modern Arabic, Dictionary of (Anglo-Arabic and Arabo- 
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Arabic- English Dictionary. Comprising about 120,000 Arabic 

words, with English Index of about 50,000 words. By H. A. 
Salmons. 2 vols, post ivo, 36.1. 

Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco. English-Arabic 

Vocabulary, Grammar, Notes, etc. By J. E. Budgett Meakin. 
Fcap. &vo, 6s. 

Ottoman Turkish,' Simplified Grammar of the. By J. W. 

Kedhouse. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Turkish Vade-Mecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language. 

English-Tuikish and Turkish-English. The whole in English char- 
acters, the pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. W. Kedhouse. 
Third Edition. %2mo, 6s. 

Grammar of the Khassi Language. By H. Roberts. 

Crown &vo, 10s. 6d. 

A Simplified Grammar of the Gujarati Language, together 

with a short Reading Book and Vocabulary. By the Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tisdall. Crown %vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Persian for Travellers. By Alexander Finn. Oblong, 
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Edition. Royal i6mo, 10s. 6d. 

Persian Grammars,— Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, 
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Svo, $s. 

English-Persian Dictionary, with Simplified Grammar of the 
Persian Language. By E. H. Palmer. Royal i6mo, \os. 6d. 

Bantu. — A Language Study based on Baaitu. An Inquiry 
into the Laws of Root-Formation. By F. W. Kolbe. Svo, 6s. 

Malagasy Language, Concise Grammar of the. By G. W. 

Parker. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Samoan Language, Grammar and Dictionary of the. By 

George Pratt. Second Edition. Crown Svo, \Ss. 

Modern Greek, Guide to. By E. M. Geldart. Post 8vo, 
"js. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Modern Greek, Simplified Grammar of. By E. M. Geldart. 

Crown Svo, 2S. bd. 

Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English Modern 
Greek. By N. Contopoulos. 2 vols. Svo, 2js. 

Basque Grammar, Outlines of. By W. Van Eys. Crown 

Svo, 3s. td. 

Romany. —English Gipsies and their Language. By C. G. 

Leland. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Grammaire Albanaise, a. l'usage de ceux qui ddsirent ap- 
prendre cette langue sans l'aide d'un maitre. Par P. W. Crown 
Svo, Js. 6d. 

Hungarian Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By I. 

Singer. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Roumanian Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By R. 

Torceanu. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Simplified Serbian Grammar. By W. R, Morfill. Crown 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 

A Progressive Grammar of Common Tamil. By Rev. A. H 
Arden. Svo, 5/. 
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Comparative Grammar of the South African Bantu Languages, 

comprising those of Zanzibar, Mozambique, the Zambezi, KaHrland, 
Benguela, Angola, The Congo, The Ogowe, The Cameroons, the 
Lake Region, etc. By J. Torrend. Super-royal 8vo, 25s. 

A Comprehensive Grammar of the Sinhalese Language. By 
Abraham Mendis Gunasikara. $vt>, 12s. 6d. 

Polish Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By W. R. 

Morfill. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Russian, How to Learn ; A Manual for Students, based 
upon the Ollendorffian system. By Henry Riola. Fourth Edition. 
Crown %vo, 12s. Key, $s. 

Russian Reader, with Vocabulary, by Henry Riola. Crown 

&vo, 10s. 6d. 

Spanish Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By W. F. 
Harvey. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Spanish Teacher, and Colloquial Phrase-Book. By F. Butler. 

iSmo, half-roan, 2s. 6d. 

Spanish and English Languages, Dictionary of the, for the 

use of young Learners and Travellers. By M. DE la Cadena 
Velasquez. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Spanish and English Languages, Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the. By Velasquez. Royal 8vo, £1, 4s. 

Spanish Reader, New. By Velasquez. Containing Pas- 
sages from the most approved authors. With Vocabulary. Post 
Svo, 6s. 

Spanish Conversation, Introduction to. By Velasquez. 

121110, 2S. 6d. 

Spanish Language, New Method to Read, Write, and 

Speak the Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorff's system. By 
Velasquez and Simonne. Revised Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. Key, 4^. 

Portuguese and English, Grammar of. Adapted to Ollen- 
dorff's system. By A. J. D. D'Orsey. Fourth Edition, \2tn0, 
is. 

Colloquial Portuguese ; or, The Words and Phrases of Every- 
day Life. By A. J. D. D'Orsey. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

Portuguese and English Languages, Pocket Dictionary of 

the. By Vieyra. 2 vols, post 8vo, lew. 
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Meto'do para apprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el Ingles 
segun el sistema de Ollendorff. By Carreno. %vo, 4s. 6d. 
Key, 3s. 

Italian Conversation, Manual of. By John Millhouse. 

l8*»0, 25. 

English and Italian Dictionary. By John Millhouse. 

2 vols. Zvo, 1 2 J. 

L'Eco Italiano : A Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 
Camerini. With Vocabulary, izmo, 4*. 6d. 

Italian, Method of Learning. By F. Ahn. nmo, y. 6d. 

German Language, Grammar of the. By F. Ahn. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

German Language, Method of Learning German. By F. 

Ahn. 12OT0, y. Key, 8d. 

German and English Conversations; or, Vade Mecum for 

English Travellers. By F. Ahn. l2mo, Is. 6d. 

German Reader, Graduated : A Selection from the most 

Popular Writers. With a Vocabulary. By F. Otto Frcembling. 
Tenth Edition. l2mo, 3s. 6d. 

German. — Graduated Exercises for Translation into German: 

Extracts from the best English authors. With Idiomatic Notes. By 
F. O. Frcembling. Crown 8vo, 4*. 6d. Without Notes, 41. 

Dutch Language, Grammar of the. By F. Ahn. i2mo, 
3s. 6d. 

Pennsylvania Dutch ; A Dialect of South Germany, with an 
Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

French Language, Grammar of the. By H. Van Laun. 
Crown 8vo. Accidence and Syntax, 4s. ; Exercises, 3s. 6d. 

French Grammar, Practical. By M. de Larmoyer. Part 

I. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Part II. Syntax. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

French Grammar, adopted by the Imperial Council of Public 
Instruction. By A. Roche. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

French Translation. Prose and Poetry, from English 
Authors, for reading, composition, and translation. By A. Roche. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

French Translation, Materials for translating English into 

French. By L. Le-Brun. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, 41. 6d. 
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French, Method of Learning. First and Second Courses. By 

F. Ahn. l2mo, y. Separately, is. 6d. each. 

French, Method of Learning. Third Course. By F. Ahn. 
\zmo, is. 6d. 

French. Modern French Reader. By Ch. Cassal and 
Theodore Karcher. 

Junior Course. Tenth Edition. Crown %vo, zs. 6d. 

Senior Course. Third Edition. Crown &vo, 4s. 

Senior Course and Glossary in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Little French Reader : Extracted from the ' Modern French 
Reader.' Third Edition. Crown ivo, 2s. 

Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other difficulties con- 
tained in the Senior Course of the ' Modern French Reader.' 
By Charles Cassal. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Questionnaire Francais : Questions on French Grammar, 

Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By Th. Karcher. 
Fourth Edition. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. Interleaved with writing 
paper, 5;. 6d. 

Improved Dictionary, English-French and French-English. 
By E. Wellbr. Royal Zvo, 7s. 6d. 
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Nugent. 24^0, 3s. 

French and English Dictionary for the Pocket, containing 
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10s. 6d. 

French Examination Papers set at the University of London. 
By P. H. Brette and F. Thomas. Part I. Matriculation and 
the General Examination for Women. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. Key, 5^. 
Part II. First B.A. Examinations for Honours and D. Litt. Ex- 
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Metodo para apprender a Leer, escribir, y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff. By Simonne. Crown 
&vo, 6s. Key, 3*. 6d. 

Danish Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By E. C. 
Otte. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Danish Language, Guide to the. By Maria Bojesen. 

12mo, 51. 
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English-Danish Dictionary. By S. Rosing. Crown &vo, 
8s. td. 

Dano-Norwegian Grammar : A Manual for Students of 

Danish, based on the Ollendorffian system. By E. C. Otte. 
Third Edition. Crown &vo, Js. td. Key, 31. 

Swedish Language, Simplified Grammar of the. By E. C. 

Otte. Crown 8vo, 2s. td. 

Norwegian Grammar, with a Glossary for Tourists. By M. 
Smith and H. Horneman. Post 8vo, zs. 

Latin Grammar for Beginners. By F. Ahn. 120*0, %s. 

Latin Grammar for Beginners on Aim's System. By W. 

Ihne. i2mo, y. 

Anglo-Saxon. — Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. By 
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Third Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. td. 
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Different from the Present. By Archbishop Trench. Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. &vo, $s. 

Welsh Philology, Lectures on. By John Rhys. Second 

Edition. Crovun $vo, 15$. 

Americanisms, Dictionary of: A Glossary of Words and 
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%vo. Parchment, 12s. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Catholic Dictionary, containing some Account of the Doctrine, 

Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the 
Catholic Church. Edited by Thomas Arnold. Fourth Edition. 
%vo, 21;. 

Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben's ' Dog- 
matik.' By Rev. Thomas B. Scannell and Joseph Wilhelm, 
D.D. 2vols.8vo. Vol. I. 15*. 

What are the Catholic Claims? By Austin Richardson. 
Introducw_ by Rev. Luke Rivington. Crown 8vo, 3-r. 6d. 

Authority; or, a Plain Reason for Joining the Church of 
Rome. By Rev. Luke Rivington. Fifth Edition. Crown %vo, 
3s. 6d. 

Dependence; or, The Insecurity of the Anglican Position. 
By Rev. Luke Rivington. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Towards Evening : Selections from the Writings of Cardinal 
Manning. Fourth Edition, with Facsimile. i6mo, 2s. 

Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, The. 

Elzevir %vo (Parchment Library), Vellum, Js. 6d, Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 

Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father Didon, of the Order of 
St. Dominic. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 
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Supernatural in Nature, The. A Verification by the Free 

use of Science. By Rev. J. W. Reynolds. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Svo, 14*. 

Mystery of the Universe Our Common Faith. By Rev. J. W. 
Reynolds. Svo, 14s. 

Mystery of Miracles. By Rev. J. W. Reynolds. Third 

Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo, 6s. 

World to Come, The. Immortality a Physical Fact. By Rev. 
J. W. Reynolds. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter. The 
Bampton Lectures, 1889. By Canon T. K, Cheyne. Svo, 16s. 

Isaiah, The Prophecies of. By Canon Cheyne. With Notes 

and Dissertations. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. &vo, 2$s. 

Joh and Solomon ; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. 
By Canon Cheyne. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

The Book of Psalms ; or, the Praises of Israel, with Com- 
mentary. By Canon Cheyne. Svo, 16s. 

The Book of Psalms. By Canon Cheyne. Elzevir 8vo 

(Parchment Library), Vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Parables of our Lord, Notes on the. By Archbishop Trench. 

Svo, 12s. Cheap Edition. Fifty -sixth Thousand. Js. 6d. 

Miracles of our Lord, Notes on the. By Archbishop Trench. 

Svo, 12s. Cheap Edition. Forty-eighth Thousand. Js. 6d. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on some Passages in Holy 
Scripture. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. 

Apocalypse: Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven 

Churches of Asia. By Archbishop Trench. Fourth Edition, 
revised. Svo, Ss. 6d. 

New Testament, On the Authorised Version of the. By 

Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. Svo, Js. 

Studies in the Gospels. By Archbishop Trench. Fifth 

Edition, revised. Svo, 10s. td. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. By Archbishop Trench. 

Tenth Edition, enlarged. Svo, 12s. 

Sermons, New and Old. By Archbishop Trench. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 
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Shipwrecks of Faith : Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge. By Archbishop Trench, Fcap. Svo, 
2s. 6d. 

Westminster and other Sermons. By Archbishop Trench. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Genesis, Notes on. By Rev. F. W. Robertson. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Small Svo, y. 6d. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians. Expository Lectures. 

By Rev. F. W. Robertson. New Edition. Small Svo, y. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. By 
Rev. F. W. Robertson. New Edition. Small Svo, y. 

Sermons. By Rev. F. W. Robertson. Five Series. Small 

Svo, y. 6d. each. 

%* Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, Is. 6d. 

Great Question, The, and other Sermons. By William 

Alexa.n der, D. D. , Bishop of Derry. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Apostles' Creed, The. Sermons by Rev. Robert Eyton. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

True Life, The, and other Sermons. By Rev. Robert Eyton. 

Crown Svo, 75. 6d. 

The Lord's Prayer: Sermons. By Rev. Robert Eyton. 

Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Tremadoc Sermons : Chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the Un- 
seen World, and the Divine Humanity. By Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Prayer of Humanity, The. Sermons on the Lord's Prayer. 

By Rev. 11. N. Grimley. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Temple of Humanity, The, and other Sermons. By Rev. 
H. N. Grimley. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Sermons for the Church's Seasons from Advent to Trinity, 

selected from the published Sermons of the late Edward Bouverie 
PusEY, D.D. Crown &7>o, $s. 

Disputed Points and Special Occasions, Sermons on. By 

Gborge Dawson. Edited by his Wile. Fifth Edition. Small Svo, 
3,. 6d. 

Daily Life and Duty, Sermons on. By George Dawson. 

Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition. Small Svo, y. 6d. 
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Authentic Gospel, The, and other Sermons. By George 

Dawson. Edited by George St. Clair. Fourth Edition. Small 
Svo, 3*. 6d. 

Every -Day Counsels. By George Dawson. Edited by 
George St. Clair. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Prayers. By George Dawson. First Series. Edited by 
his Wife. Tenth Edition. Small Svo, y. 6d. Second Series. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Book of Job, Commentary on the. By Samuel Cox, D.D. 
With a Translation. Second Edition. Svo, I Si. 

Balaam : An Exposition and a Study. By Samuel Cox, 

D.D. Crown Svo, $s. 

Miracles : An Argument and a Challenge. By Samuel Cox, 
D.D. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all Men ? By 
Samuel Cox, D.D. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8zio, 2s. 6d. 

Larger Hope, The. A Sequel to ' Salvator Mundi.' Second 

Edition. l6mo, Is. 

Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly Expository. By 
Samuel Cox, D.D. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Formation of the Gospels. By F. P. BadhaM. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 

Present Day Counsels. By Rev. W. L. Paige Cox. Crown 
Svo, $s. 

The Bible True from the Beginning : A Commentary on all 

those portions of Scripture that are most questioned and assailed. 
By Edward Gough. Vols. I. to V. Svo. 16s. each. 

Larger Hope, Our Catholic Inheritance in the. By Alfred 
Gurney. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the 
German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Pier Majesty's 
Gracious Permission. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated 
from the German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her 
Majesty's Gracious Permission. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Higher Life, The : Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. By 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 
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Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of Love. 
By Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 

2S. 6d. 

Christ in Modern Life. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Seventeenth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

Christian Life, The Spirit of the. By Rev. Stopford A. 

Brooke. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

Fight of Faith, The : Sermons preached on various occasions, 
by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 5*. 

Sermons. Two Series. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo, 5-s. each. 

Theology in the English Poets — Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. By Rev. Stopford A. Brookb. Sixth Edition. 
Post Svo, $s. 

Current Coin. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. Materialism — The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The Sabbath. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

Arrows in the Air. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. Fifth Edition. 

Crown Svo, $s. 

Speech in Season. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. Sixth Edition. 

Crown Svo, $s. 

Thoughts for the Times. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. Fourteenth 

Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. New 

Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. (td. 

Death — and Afterwards. By Sir Edwin Arnold. Reprinted 

from the Fortnightly Review of August 1885, with Supplement. 
Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, is. 6d. Paper, is. 

Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. By Theodore 

Parker. People's Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. ; is. td. 

Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. it, vols., Svo, 6s. 
each. 
Vol. I. — Discourse on matters pertaining to Religion. II. Ten Ser- 
mons and Prayers. III. Discourses on Theology. IV. Discourses 
on Politics. V. and VI. Discourses on Slavery. VII. Discourses 
on Social Science. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. IX. and X. 
Critical Writings. XI. Sermons on Theism, Atheism, and Popular 
Theology. XII. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. XIII. 
Historic Americans. XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. 
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Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. By A Layman. Third 

Edition. Crown Svo, $s. Also in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Hebrew Theism. By Francis William Newman. Royal 

Svo, 4s. bd. 

Christian Policy of Life, The. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. By Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Evolution and Scripture. With an Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Scriptures and Inspiration. By Arthur Holborow. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

Supernatural Revelation ; An Essay concerning the Basis of 
the Christian Faith. By C. M. Mead, D.D. Royal Svo, 14s. 

Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, History of the. By Rev. 
T. E. Bridgett. 2 vols. Svo, iSs. 

Science and the Faith : Essays on Apologetic Subjects. By 
Aubrey L. Moore. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Church Histories. See General and European History. 



WORKS ON SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY, 

PHILOSOPHY, AND COMPARATIVE 

RELIGION. 

Spinoza's Philosophy. Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical 

Order and Divided into Five Parts, which treat — (i) Of God; (2) 
Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind ; (3) Of the Origin and Nature of 
the Affects ; (4) Of Human Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects ; 
(5) Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. Translated 
from the Latin of Spinoza, by W. Hale White. - Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Leopardi's Philosophy. Essays and Dialogues of Leopardi. 

Translated by Charles Edwardes, with Biographical Sketch. Post 
Svo, Js. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 

Schopenhauer's Philosophy. The World as Will and Idea. 

From the German of Schopenhauer. By R. B. Haldane and 
J. Kemp. 3 vols., Post Svo, £2, 10s. [Philosophical Library. 

Hartmann's Philosophy. Philosophy of the Unconscious. By 

E. von Hartmann. Translated by W. C. Coupland. 3 vols. , 
Post Svo, 3 u. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 
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Fichte's Philosophy. Characteristics of the Present Age. By 
J. Gottlieb Fichte. Translated by W. Smith. Post &vo, 6s. 

New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge. Translated by A. E. 
Kroeger. 8vo, 6s. 

Science of Knowledge. Translated by A. E. Kroeger. With an 
Introduction by Prof. W. T. Harris, ios. 6d. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Science of Rights. Translated by A. E. Kroeger. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. W. T. Harris. 12*. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 

Fichte's Popular Works. The Nature of the Scholar, The 

Vocation of the Scholar, The Vocation of Man, The Doctrine of 
Religion, Characteristics of the Present Age, Outlines of the Doctrine 
of Knowledge. With a Memoir by W. Smith. 2 vols., 21s. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. 8vo. 
Series I. — Foundations of a Creed. 2 vols. 28s. 
Series II. — Physical Basis of Mind. With Illustrations. 16s. 
Series III. — 2 vols. 22s. 6d. 

Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Mar- 

tineau. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, £1, 4s. 

History of Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Import- 
ance. By Prof. F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation by Ernest 
C. Thomas. 3 vols. Post 8vo, ios. 6d. each. [Philosophical Library. 

Moral Ideal, The: An Historic Study. By Julia Wedg- 
wood. Second Edition. 8vo, gs. 

Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Translated and Con- 
densed by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 

&vo, 251. 

Catechism of Positive Religion. By Auguste Comte. From 

the French by R. Congreve. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Auguste Comte and Positivism. By John Stuart Mill. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, 3*. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 

Compendium of the Philosophical System of Antonio Eosmini- 

Serbati. By T. Davidson. Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Moral Order and Progress : An Analysis of Ethical Concep- 
tions. By S. Alexander. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 14s. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Final Causes: A Refutation. By Wathen Mark Wilks 

Call. Crown ivo, $s. 
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The Worth of Human Testimony. By T. Fitzarthur. 

Fcap. 8vo, 2S. 

Man's Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of 
the I'hysical Sciences. By J. P. Lesley. Second Edition. Crown 
&vo, Js. 6d. 

On Truth. By St. George Mivart. Zvo, 16*. 

Natural Law : An Essay in Ethics. By Edtth Simcox. 

Second Edition. Post %vo, 10s. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 

Essays, Scientific and Philosophical. By Aubrey L. Moore. 

With Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mystery of Pain. By James Hinton. New Edition. Fcap. 

%VO, IS. 

Law- Breaker, The, and The Coming of the Law. By James 
Hinton. Edited by Margaret Hinton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the mss. of the 
late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

Larger Life, The. Studies in Hinton's Ethics. By Caro- 
line Haddon. Crown Hvo, $s. 

Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. 

By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By F. W. 
Newman. Tenth Edition. Post &vo, $s. 6d. 

Miscellanies. Essays, Tracts, and Addresses, Moral and Re- 
ligious. By F. W. Newman, ivo. Vol. I. lOi. 6d. ; Vols. II. and 
III. izs. each ; Vol. IV. 10s. 6d. ; Vol. V. I2J. 

Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. Seventeenth Edition. 

Post Svo, los. 6d. New Edition with Prefatory Memoir, Edited by 
his Wife. 6s. [Philosophical Library. 

Creed of Christendom, The. By W. R. Greg. Eighth Edition. 
2 vols. Post Svo, i$s. [Philosophical Library. 

Miscellaneous Essays. By W. R. Greg. Two Series. Crown 
Svo, Ts. 6d. each. 

Christianity, Essence of, from the German of L. Feuerbach. 
By Marian Evans. Second Edition. Post Svo, Is. 6d. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Dawn of Death, The. By Luscombk Searelle. Crown %vo, 
v. 6d. 
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Conflict between Religion and Science, The. By J. W. 

Draper. Twenty- first Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I.S. S. 

Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viscount Amberley. 2 
vols., Svo, 30J. 

Candid Examination of Theism. ByPHYSicus. Second Edition. 
Post Svo, 7s. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 

Counsels and Reflections. By Guicciardini. Translated by 
N. H. Thomson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. By W. G. Ward. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols., Svo, 21s. 

Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, and Social. By William 

Graham. .Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Service of Man, The : An Essay towards the Religion of the 
Future. By J. Cotter Morison. Crown Svo, $s. 

Religion and Philosophy in Germany. By Heine. Translated 
by J. Snodgrass. Post Svo, 6s. [Philosophical Library. 

Paul of Tarsus. By the Author of ' Rabbi Jeshua.' Crown 
Svo, 41. 6d. 

Life of Jesus. By Ernest Ren an. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Paper covers, Is. 

The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Paper covers, Is. 

Jesus of Nazareth : with a Brief Sketch of Jewish History to 
the Time of His Birth. By Edward Clodd. Second Edition. 
Small crown Svo, 6s. Special Edition for Schools, in 2 parts, 
Is. 6d. each. 

Childhood of Religions, including a Simple Account of the 
Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. By Edward Clodd. 
New Edition. Revised, and partly re-written. Crown Svo, $s. 
Special Edition for schools, Is. 6d. 

Martyrdom of Man, The. By Winwood Reade. Thirteenth 

Edition. Svo, Js. 6d. 

History of Religion to the Spread of the Universal Religions, 

Outlines of the. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch 
by J. Estlin Carpenter. Fourth Edition. Post Svo, ys. 6d. 

[Philosophical Library and Triibner' s Oriental Series. 

Ten Great Religions. By James Freeman Clarke. An 
Essay in Comparative Theology. Svo. Part I. 10s. 6d. Part II. 
A Comparison of all Religions. \os. 6d. 
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Blood-Covenant, The : A Primitive Rite, and its Bearing on 
Scripture. By H. Clay Trumbull. Post 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Primitive Symbolism as Illustrated in Phallic Worship; or, 

The Reproductive Principle. By Hodder M. Westropp, with 
Introduction by Major-Gen. Forlong. 8vo. Js. 6d. 

Serpent Worship, and other Essays, with a Chapter on Totem- 
ism. By C. Staniland Wake. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Oriental Religions. See Works on Oriental Subjects. 



MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE. 

Zoological Mythology; or, The Legends of Animals. By 
Angelo de Gubernatis. 2 vols. %vo, £1, 8s. 

Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By Rev. Sir George W. 
Cox, Bart. New Edition. 8vo, 16s. 

Comparative Mythology and Folk-Lore, Introduction to the 
Science of. By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Classical Mythology. — Tales of Ancient Greece. By Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox. New Edition. Small Crown, 8vo, 6s. 

Manual of Mythology in the Form of Question and Answer 

By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 

Small crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Mediaeval Folk-Lore. — Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. 
By Rev. Sir G. W. Cox and E. H. Jones. Third Edition. Crown 
8z/o, 6s. 

Greeko-Slavonic Literature and its Relation to the Folk- 
Lore of Europe during the Middle Ages. By M. Gaster. Large 
Post 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Ethnology in Folk-Lore. By George Laurence Gomme. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [modern Science Series. 

Bushman Folk-Lore, Brief Account of. By W. H. I. Bleek. 
Polio, 2s. 6d. 

Hottentot Folk-Lore. — Reynard the Fox in South Africa; 
or, Hottentot Fable* and Tales. By W. H. I. Bleek. Post 
%vo, js. 6d. 
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Turkish Tales.— The History of the Forty Vezirs ; or, The 

Story of the Forty Morns and Eves. Translated from the Turkish by 
E. J. W. Gibb. Crown Svo, tor. 6d. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating Old Truths. By 
J. Long. Post 8vo, 6s. [Trubner's Oriental Series. 

Indian Mythology. — Vishnu Purana : A System of Hindu 

Mythology and Tradition. From the original Sanskrit. Illustrated 
by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. Translated by H. H. 
Wilson. Edited by Fitz Edward Hall. 5 vols. £3, 4s. 6d. 

Indian Mythology. — Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mytho- 
logy and History, Geography, and Literature. By John Dowson. 
Post &vo, 16s. [Triibner 's Oriental Series. 

Indian Mythology. — Cosmogony, Mythology, etc. of the 

Indians in the Vedic Age. ByJoHNMoiR. Third Edition. £i,is. 

Indian Folk-Lore. — History, Folk-Lore, and Distribution of 
the Races of the North- Western Provinces of India. By Sir H. M. 
Elliott. Edited by J. Beames. With 3 coloured Maps. 2 vols. 
Svo, £1, 16s. 

Buddhist Birth- Stories ; or, Jataka Tales. The Oldest 

collection of Folk-Lore extant : being the Jatakatthavannana. 
Translated from the Pali text of V. Fausboll by T. W. Rhys 
Davids. Post 8vo, iSs. [Trubner's Oriental Series. 

Tibetan Tales, derived from Indian Sources. Done into 
English from the German of F. Anton von Schiefner. By W. R. 
S. Ralston. Post Svo, 14s. [Trubner's Oriental Series. 

Burmese Folk-Lore. — Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from 

Burmese Sources ; or, The Niti Literature of Burma. By J. Gray. 
Post Svo, 6s. [Trubner's Oriental Series. 

Folk Tales of Kashmir. By Rev. J. H. Knowles. Post &vo, 
16s. [Trubner's Oriental Series. 

Folk Songs of Southern India, containing Canarese, Badaga, 
Coorg, Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu Songs. By C. E. Gover, 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Japanese Fairy World : Stories from the Wonder-lore of 

Japan. By W. E. Griffis. With 12 Plates. Square \6mo, -$s. 6d. 

Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of the Aryan 
and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Proverbs and their Lessons. By Archbishop Trench, 

Seventh Edit 'ion , enlarged. Fcap. Svo, 4s. 
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Mandan Customs. — O-Kee-Pa, A Religious Ceremony ; and 
other customs of the Mandans. By George Catlin. With 13 
Coloured Illustrations. Small 4I0, 14*. 

Oriental Mythology. See Works on Oriental Subjects. 

WORKS RELATING TO THE OCCULT 

SCIENCES, ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 

SPIRITISM, AND THEOSOPHY. 

Hermes Trismegistus, Christian Neoplatonist, Theological and 
Philosophical Works of. Translated from the Greek by J. D. 
Chambers. Svo, js. td. 

Hermes Trismegistus. The Virgin of the World. Translated 
and edited by the Authors of ' The Perfect Way.' Illustrations. $to, 
imitation parchment, 10s. (td. 

The Occult Sciences, A Compendium of Transcendental 
Doctrine and Practice. By A. E. Waite. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Kabbalah Unveiled, containing the Chief Books of the 
Zohar. Translated by S. L. M. Mathers from the Latin version 
of ' Rosenroth,' collated with the Chaldee and Hebrew Text. Post 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Magic, Mysteries of : A Digest of the Writings of Eliphas 
Levi. By A. E. Waite. With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Magic, White and Black ; or, The Science of Finite and In- 
finite Life. By Franz Hartmann. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 
Js. 6d. 

Practical Magic. — The Key of Solomon the King, translated 
from ancient mss. in the British Museum. By S. L. M. Mathers. 
With numerous Plates. Crown $to, 2$s. 

Alchemy. — Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers, based on 
materials collected in 1815, and supplemented by recent researches. 
By A. E. Waite. With a Bibliography of Alchemy. Svo, 10s. bd. 

Astrology. — Spiritual Hermeneutics of Astrology and Holy 

Writ. Edited by Anna Kingsford. With Illustrations. t\to, 
parchment, ioj. (td. 

Astrology. — The Astrologer's Guide (Anima Astrologies). 
Edited by W. C. Eldon Serjeant. Svo, Js. 6d. 

Hypnotism, or Animal Magnetism. By Rudolph Heiden- 
hain, with Preface by G. J. Romanes. Second Edition. Small 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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Animal Magnetism. By A. Binet and C. Fere. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Phantasms of the Living. By Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, and F. Podmore. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

Phantoms. — Posthumous Humanity : A Study of Phantoms, 
from the French of Adolphe D'Assier, by Colonel Olcott. 
With Appendix and Notes. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

The Rationale of Mesmerism. By A. P. Sinnett. Crown 
Svo, 3J. 6d. 

Theosophy. — The Occult World. By A. P. Sinnett. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 6d. 

Theosophy, Religion, and Occult Science. By Colonel Olcott, 

With Glossary of Eastern words. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

Theosophy. — Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky. 

By A. P. Sinnett. With Portrait. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Theosophy. — Light on the Path, for the Personal Use of those 
who are ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom. Written down by M. C. 
Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

Rosicrucians, Real History of the, founded on their own 
Manifestoes. By A. E. Waite. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
Js. 6d. 

Mysticism. — The Perfect Way; or, The Finding of Christ. 
By Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland. Third Edition, 
Revised. Square l6mo, Js. 6d. 

Mysticism, Philosophy of. Translated from the German of 
Carl du Prel. By C. C. Massey. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 25s. 

Mysticism. — The Way, the Truth, and the Life : A Hand- 
book of Christian Theosophy, Healing, and Psychic Culture. By 
J. H. Dewey, ios. 6d. 

Mysticism. — The Pilgrims : An Allegory of the Soul's Pro- 
gress from the Earthly to the Heavenly State. By Charles Fox. 
Crown Svo, 51. 

Mysticism. — Through the Gates of Gold. A Fragment of 
Thought. By Mabel Collins. Small Svo, 4s. 6d. 

Oriental Mysticism. — The Indian Religions; or, Results 
of the Mysterious Buddhism. By Hargrave Jennings. Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

Esoteric Philosophy. — The Hidden Way across the Threshold ; 

or, The Mystery which hath been hidden for ages and from genera- 
tions. By J. C Street. With Plates. Large Svo, 15s. 
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Geometrical Psychology ; or, The Science of Representation. 
An abstract of the Theories and Diagrams of B. W. Bktts. By 
Louisa S. Cook. Sixteen Plates. Svo, Js. 6d. 

Reincarnation. The Idea of Re-Birth. By Francesca 
Arundale, with Preface by A. P. Sinnett. Crown %vo, 4s. 6d. 

Paracelsus, Life of, and the Substance of his Teachings. 

By Franz Hartmann. Post %vo, 10s. 6d. 

Jacob Boehme, Life and Doctrines of : An Introduction to 
the study of his works. By Franz Hartmann. Post %vo, 10s. 6d. 

Thomas Vaughan, Magical Writings of. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. E. Waite. Small e,to, 10s. 6d. 

Spiritualism. — Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. By 

Alfred Russell Wallace. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5*. 

Spiritualism. — Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World. 
With narrative Illustrations, by Robert Dale Owen. Post Svo, 
Js.6d. 

Spiritualism. — Debatable Land between this World and the 
Next. By Robert Dale Owen. With Illustrative narrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Spiritualism. — Threading my Way : Twenty-seven Years of 
Autobiography. By Robert Dale Owen. Crown %vo, Is. 6d. 

Chiromancy. — The Influence of the Stars : A Treatise on 
Astrology, Chiromancy, and Physiognomy. By Rosa Baughan. 
%tio, 5*. 

Chiromancy. — Palmistry and its Practical Uses. By Louise 
Cotton. Twelve Plates. Crown &vo, zs. 6d. 

Fortune-Telling. — The Tarot: Its Occult Signification, Use 
in Fortune-telling, and Method of Play. By S. L. M. Mathers. 
With pack of 78 Tarot cards, 5*. ; without the cards, is. 6d. 
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Numismata Orientalia, The. Royal \to, in Paper Wrapper. 
Part. I. — Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas. With a Plate 
and Map, gs. 6d. Part II. — Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By S. 
Lane Poole. With 6 Plates, 9.?. Part III. — Coinage of Lydia and 
Persia. By Barclay V. Head. With 3 Plates, ioj. 6d. Part IV. 
—Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By E. T. Rogers. With 1 Plate, 
5j. Part V.— Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner. With 8 
Plates, 18s. Part VI. — Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. By 
T. W. Rhys Davids. With 1 Plate, iar. 
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Vol. I. containing the first six parts as specified above. Royal tfo, 

half-bound, £3, 13s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Coins of the Jews : being a history of the Jewish coinage in 

the Old and New Testaments. By F. W. Madden. With 279 

Woodcuts and Plate. Royal qio, £2. 
Vol. III. Part I.— The Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma. By 

Lieut. -General Sir Arthur Phayre. Also contains the Indian 

Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the ninth and 

following centuries. By Edward Thomas. With 5 Illustrations. 

Royal 4/0, 8s. 6d. 
Vol. III. Part II.— The Coins of Southern India. By Sir W. Elliott. 

With Map and Plates. Royal ifo, 2$s. 

Numismata Orientalia. Illustrated. Fifty-seven Plates of 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, from the collection of the late 
William Marsden, F.R.S. Engraved from drawings made under 
his directions. 4/0, 31s, 6d. 
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Johnson. &vo, 14s. 

Early Britain. — The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon : A 

History of the early inhabitants of Britain down to the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. By Thomas Wright. Corrected 
'and Enlarged Edition. With nearly 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo, gs. 

The History of Canada. By W. Kingsford. Vol. i. 1608- 

1682 ; vol. ii. 1679-1725 ; vol. iii. 1726-1756 ; vol. iv. 1756-1763 ; 
vol. v. 1763-1775. With Maps. 8vo, 15*. each volume. 

Lectures to American Audiences. By E. A. Freeman. 

I. The English People in its Three Homes. II. Practical Bearings of 
General European History. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

The White King ; or, Charles the First, and Men and Women, 

Life and Manners, etc. in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

The London Charterhouse : Its Monks and its Martyrs. By 

Dom Lawrence Hendriks. Illustrated. Svo, 15;. 

Ireland, Short History of. By C. G. Walpole. With 5 
Maps and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown %vo, 6s. 

Two Centuries of Irish History. With Introduction by 
Jas. Bryce, M.P., 8vo, 16s. 
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Ireland. — Celtic Ireland. By Sophie Bryant. With 3 

Maps. Crown Svo, $s. 

France and the French in the Second Half of the Nineteenth 

Century. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the third 
German Edition. Post Svo, lew. 6d. 

Pope Joan: An Historical Study, from the Greek of Emmanuel 
Rhoidis. By C. H. Collette. \2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany. By 
Charles Beard. Svo, 16s. 

Reformation. — Lectures and Papers on the History of the 

Reformation in England and on the Continent. By Aubrey L. 
Moore. Svo, 16s. 

South America. — Spanish and Portuguese South America 

during the Colonial Period. By R. G. Watson. 2 vols. Post 
Svo, 21;. 

Egyptian Revolution, History of the, from the Period of the 

Mamelukes to the death of Mohammed Ali. By A. A. Paton. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, Is. 6d. 

Trade Guilds. — History and Development of Guilds and the 

Origin of Trade Unions. By Lujo Brentano. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Tithes, History of, from Abraham to Queen Victoria. By 

Henry W. Clark. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures on the 

Thirty Years' War. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Fcap. Svo, 4s. 

Mediaeval Church History, Lectures on ; being the substance 
of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. By Arch- 
bishop Trench. Second Edition. Svo, 12s. 

Religious Life of England, Retrospect of the ; or, Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry, By J. J. Tayler. Second Edition. 
Post Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

The Early History of Balliol College. By Frances de 
Paravicini. Svo, 12s. 

History of St. Martin's Church, Canterbury. By Canon 
C. F. Routledge. Crown Svo, $s. 

The Making of Italy, 1856-1870. By The O'Clery. Zvo, 
16s. 

The Irish in Britain from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
and Death of Parnell. By John Denvir. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood Reade. Fourteenth 
Edition. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 
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Popular History of the Mexican People. By K. H. Ban- 
croft. Svo, 15*. 

Anglo-Jewish History, Sketches of. By James Picciotto. 

SvO, \2S. 

Scripture History for Jewish Schools and Families, Manual 

of. By L. B. Abrahams. With Map. Crown Svt>, is. 6d. 

Blunders and Forgeries : Historical Essays. By T. E. 
Bridgktt. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Gypsies. By C. G. Leland. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Oriental History. See Works on Oriental Subjects. 
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Equatorial Africa. The Kilima-Njaro Expedition : A Record 

of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa. By H. H. 
Johnston. With 6 Maps and 80 Illustrations. Svo, 21s. 

South Africa. — Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls: A 

Naturalist's wanderings in the interior of South Africa. By Frank 
Oates. Edited by C. G. Oates. With numerous Illustrations and 
4 Maps. Svo, 21s. 

Zululand. — Cetywayo and his White Neighbours; or, Re- 
marks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. By 
H. Rider Haggard. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

South America, Around and About : Twenty Months of 
Quest and Query. By Frank Vincent. With Maps, Plans, and 
54 Illustrations. Medium Svo, 21s. 

Guiana, Among the Indians of: Sketches, chiefly Anthro- 
pologic, from the interior of British Guiana. By Everard F. Im 
Thurn. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Svo, iSs. 

British New Guinea, Toil, Travel, and Discovery in. By 

Theodore F. Be van. With 5 Maps. Large crown Svo, Ts. 6d. 

Two Years in a Jungle, by W. T. Hornaday. With 

Illustrations. Svo, 21s. 

History of a Slave. By H. H. Johnston. With Forty- 
seven Illustrations. Square Svo, 6s. 

Fu-Sang ; or, The Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the fifth century. By C. G. Leland. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 
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Kashmir and Kashgar: The Journey of the Embassy to 
Kashgar in 1873-74. By Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Egypt: Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book. By Canon 
Isaac Taylor. Crown Svo, $s. 

Egypt as a Winter Resort. By F. M. Sandwith. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Japan : Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 
1884. By Lord Ronald Gowbr. Fcap. Svo, 2s. td. 

Ceylon.— A Visit to Ceylon. By Professor Ernst Haeckel. 
Post Svo, Js. 6d. 

Bermuda Islands. By A. Heilprin. &vo, iSj. 

Holy Land, Forty Days in the. By E. H. Mitchell. 
With 6 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Bulgaria, Past and Present: Historical, Political, and De- 
scriptive. By James Samuelson. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. Svc, 10s. td. 

H.R.E. The Duke of Clarence and Avondale in Southern 
India. By J. D. Rbes. With a narrative of Elephant Catching in 
Mysore, by G. P. Sanderson. With Map, Portraits, and Illustra- 
tions. Medium %vo, 3 Is. 6d. 

Lord Connemara's Tours in India, 1886-1890. By J. D. 

Rees. With Maps. Svo, i$s. 

Buried Cities and Bible Countries. By George St. Clair. 
Large crown Svo, Js. td. 

Naples in 1888. By E. N. Rolfe and H. Ingleby. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Venetian Studies. By Horatio F. Brown. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

Lagoons, Life on the. By H. F. Brown. With 2 Illustra- 
tions and Map. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Germany, Present and Past. By S. Baring-Gould. New 
and cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo, "js. 6d. 

Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents. By J. Kraus. 
With Notes by John T. Wallers. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 6d. 

The Alps. By Prof. F. Umlauft. Translated by Louisa 
Brough. With 1 10 Illustrations. Svo, 25*. 
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B. Bradshaw's Dictionary of Mineral Waters, Climatic 
Health Resorts, Sea Baths, and Hydropathic Establishments. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Alone through Syria. By Ellen E. Miller. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. A. H. Sayce. With 8 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 5s. 

Arctic Expedition. — The Great Frozen Sea : A Personal 
Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition of 
1875-76. By Captain Albert Hastings Markham. With 
Illustrations and Map. Sixth and cheaper Edition. Crown $vo, 6s. 

North Wales. — Through North Wales with a Knapsack. By 

Four Schoolmistresses. With a Sketch Map. Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Madeira, Handbook of the Island of. By J. M. Rendell. 
With Plan and Map. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

The Architecture of the Churches of Denmark. By Major 
Alfred Heales. Svo, 14s. 
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St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains, Life and Times of. By Martin Rule. 2 vols., Svo, 32s. 

Thomas Becket, Martyr Patriot. By R. A. Thompson. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Thomas Cranmer, D.D., First Reforming Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Life, Times, and Writings of. By C. H. Collette. 
Svo, Js. 6d. 

William Laud, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. By A. 
C. Benson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

John Henry Newman, the Founder of Modern Anglicanism, 
and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By Wilfrid Meynell. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

John Henry Newman. Contributions chiefly to the Early 
History of the late Cardinal Newman; By F. W. Newman. 
Crown Svo, 3*. 6d. 

Archbishop Trench, Letters and Memorials of. By the 
Author of ' Charles Lowder.' With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford and Winchester, Life of. By 
his Son. Crown Svo, gs. 

Antonio Rosmini Serbati, Life of. By Rev. W. Lockhart. 
With Portraits. 2 vols, crown Svo, 12s. 
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P. W. Robertson, Life and Letters of. Edited by Stopford 
Brooke. 

I. Library Edition, with Portrait. Svo, 12s. 
II. With Portrait. 2 vols, crown Svo, ys. 6d. 
III. Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and of Lichfield : A Sketch 
of His Life and Work, with further gleanings from his Letters, 
Sermons, and Speeches. By Canon Curtbis. Large crown 8vo, 
Js. 6d. 

Bishop Rawle: A Memoir. By G. Mather and C. J. 
Blagg, Large crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

Bishop Forbes : A Memoir. By Donald J. Mackay. With 

Portrait and Map. Crown %vo, ys. 6d. 

Burke, T. N., Life of the Very Rev. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 
With Portrait. 2 vols, Svo, 30s. 

Alexander Heriot Mackonochie: A Memoir. By E. A. T. 
Edited, with Preface, by E. F. Russell. With Portrait and Views. 
Large crown Svo, ys. 6d. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, $5. 6d. 

Pope Joan : An Historical Study, from the Greek of Rhoidis. 
Translated by C. H. Collette. izmo, 2s. 6d. 

William Caxton, England's First Printer, Biography and 
Topography of. By W. Blades. Svo, hand-made paper, imitation 
old bevelled binding, £1, is. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

Francis Bacon, Life and Times of. By James Spedding. 

2 vols, post Svo, 2IS. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, Life of. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 

With Portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 36J. 

In Tennyson Land : A Brief Account of the Home and 
Early Surroundings of the Poet Laureate. By J. Cuming Walters. 
With Illustrations. Svo, $s. 

Longfellow, Life of By his Brother Samuel Longfellow. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols. Svo, 42s. 

Lord Lytton, Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Facsimiles. Svo, vols. I. and II. , 3 2 s. 

Ealph Waldo Emerson, Talks with. By C. J. Woodbury. 

Crown Svo, $s. 

Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. With 
Portrait. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 

George Eliot-, Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. By Margaret Lonsdale. Second Edition. Small Svo, 
is. 6d, 
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John Lothrop Motley : A Memoir. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Giordano Bruno, the Nolan, Life of. By I. Frith. Re- 
vised by Professor Moriz Carribre. With Portrait. Post Svo, 14s. 

Benedict de Spinoza, Life, Correspondence, and Ethics of. 
By R. Willis. Svo, zis. 

Thomas a Kempis : Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which 
the Life of Thomas a Kempis was spent. By F. R. Cruise. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8-w, 12;. 

Lessing : His Life and Writings. By James Sime. Second 

Edition. 2 vols. With Portraits. Post Svo, 21s. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Edgar Quinet : His Early Life and Writings. By Richard 
Heath. With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. 
Post Svo, 12s. 6d. [Philosophical Library 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Memoir of. By W. Smith. 

Second Edition. Post Svo, 4s. 

James Hinton, Life and Letters of. With an Introduction 
by Sir W. W. Gull, and Portrait engraved on steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Dr. Appleton : His Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. 
Appleton and A. H. Sayce. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Mendelssohn's Letters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. 
Translated by Felix Moscheles. Numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. Svo, 12s. 

William Charles Macready. By William Archer. Crown 
Svo, zs. 6d. [Eminent Actors. 

Thomas Betterton. By R. W. Lowe. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Eminent Actors. 

Charles Macklin. By Edward Abbott Parry. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Eminent Actors. 

Charles Dickens and the Stage ; or, A Record of his Con- 
nection with the Drama. By T. Edgar Pemberton. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

John Leech, Artist and Humourist : A Biographical Sketch. 
By Fred G. Kitton. iSmo, is. 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro : A Memoir. By Sir A. 
J. Arbuthnot. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 
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Major-General 0. G. Gordon, His Journals at Khartoum. 

Printed from the Original mss., with Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 IUnstrations. 2 vols. 
%vo, 21s. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

Gordon's Last Journal : A Facsimile of the Last Journal 
received in England from General Gordon. Reproduced by photo- 
lithography. Imperial $to, £3, y. 

General Gordon, Events in the Life of, from the Day of his 
Birth to the Day of his Death. By Snt H. W. Gordon. With 
Maps and IUnstrations. Second Edition. &vo, Js. 6d. 

Beynell Taylor, OB., C.SJ. : A Biography. By E. Gambier 

Parry. With Portrait and Map. $vo, 141. 

President Garfield, Life and Public Services of James A. 
Garfield, President TJ. S. A. By Captain F. H. Mason. With a 
Preface by Bret Harte. Portrait Crown 8z*>, 2s. 6a\ 

Gouverneur Morris : Minister of the L T nited States to France, 
Diary and Letters of. By Anne C Morris. With Portraits. 
2 vols. Sao, jos. 

Madame de Maintenon. By Emily Bowles. With Por- 
trait. Large crown $vo, "Js. 6a\ 

Marie Antoinette, Last Days of: An Historical Sketch. By 
Loss Ronald Gower, With Portrait and Facsimiles. Fcap. 4/0, 
ioj. 6d. 

Bnpert of the Bhine : A Biographical Sketch of the life of 
Prince Rupert. By Lord Ronald Gower. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown %vo, buckram, 6s. 

My Beminiscences. By Lord Ronald Gower. Miniature 

Edition. Printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 
lets. 6d. 

Paracelsus, Life of, and the Substance of his Teachings. By 
Franz Hartmann. Pest %vo, ior. 6d. 

The Life of Francis Duncan, C.B., B_*_, MP. By Rev. 

Henry Birdwood Blogg. With Introduction by Lord Bishop of 
Chester. Crown Szo, y. 6A 

Jacob Boehme, Life and Doctrines of. An Introduction to 

the Study of his Works. By Franz Hartma>x. Post &do, ioj. 6d. 

Bobert Dale Owen : Threading my Way : Twenty-seven 
Years of Autobiography. Crown %vo, 7s. 6a'. 

D. D. Home : His Life and Mission. By Mme. Dtjnglas 
Home. With Portrait. &*>, ior. 

Madame Blavateky, Incidents in the Life of. By A. P. 
SrNNBTT. With Portrait %vo, 105. 6d. 
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Alexander Csoma de Koros, Life and Works of, between 1819 
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original documents. By Theodore Duka. Post Svo, qs. 

[Trubner's Oriental Series. 

Sister Dora : A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 
With Portrait. Thirtieth Edition. Small Svo, zs. 6d. 

Philip Henry Gosse, Life of. By his Son, Edmund Gosse. 
Svo, i$s. 

Julius and Mary Mohl, Letters and Recollections of. By 
M. C. M. Simpson. With Portraits and 2 Illustrations. Svo, l$s. 

Charles Lowder : A Biography. By the Author of St. 
Teresa. Twelfth Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

William Ellis, Founder of the Birkbeck Schools, Life of. By 
E. Kell Blyth. Second Edition. Svo, 14s. 

Henry Bradshaw : A Memoir. By G. W. Prothero. With 
Portrait and Facsimile. Svo, 16s. 

Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mrs. Gilbert : Autobiography, and other Memorials. Edited 
by Josiah Gilbert. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

James Skinner: A Memoir. By the Author of Charles 
Lowder. With Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown Svo, "js. 6d. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Thomas Davis : The Memoirs of an Irish Patriot. By Sir C. 
Gavan Ddffy. Svo, 12s. 

John Mitchel, Life of. By W. Dillon. With Portrait. 
2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

Thomas Drummond : Life and Letters of Thomas Drummond, 
Under-Secretary in Ireland, 1835-40. By R. Barry O'Brien. 
Svo, 14s. 

Life of B. John Juvenal Ancina. By Fr. Charles Henry 
Bowden. Svo, gs. 

A Nun : Her Friends and Her Order. Being a Sketch of 
the Life of Mother Mary Xaveria Fallon. By Katharine Tynan. 
Crown Svo, 5-f. 

The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, Count O'Connell, 

and Old Irish Life at Home and Abroad, 1745-1833. By Mrs. 
Morgan J. O'Connell. 2 vols. Svo, 25.5. 

Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart. With an Introductory 
Notice by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits and 
an Illustration. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Mrs. Richard Trench, Remains of the late, being Selections 
from her Journals, Letters, and other papers. Edited by her son, 
Archbishop Trench. New and cheaper Edition. With Portraits, 
Svo, 6s. 

Biographical Sketches. By C. Kegan Paul. Crown Svo, 
Js. 6d. 

Maria Drummond : A Sketch. Post Svo, 2s. 

Confessio Viatoris. Fcap. Svo, zs. 

Biographical Lectures. By George Dawson. Edited by 
George St. Clair. Third Edition. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Brave Men's Footsteps : A Book of Example and Anecdote 
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tions by C. Doyle. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Well-spent Lives: A Series of Modern Biographies. By 
Herbert Edmonds. New and cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and Lovers. By 

Edith Simcox. Crown Svo, js. 6d. 

From World to Cloister; or, My Novitiate. By 'Bernard.' 
Crown Svo, $s. 
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Educational Theories, Introduction to the History of. By 

Oscar Browning. Second Edition, y. 6d. [Education Library. 

Education as a Science. By Alex. Bain. Seventh Edition. 

Crown Svo, $s. [L S. S. 

Education, Scientific and Technical ; or, How the Inductive 
Sciences are taught, and how they ought to be taught. By Robert 
Galloway. Svo, ios. 6d. 

Industrial Education. By Sir Philip Magnus. 6s. 

[Education Library. 

The Education of Girls; and The Employment of Women 

of the Upper Classes educationally considered. By W. B. Hodgson. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Women and Work : An Essay on the Higher Education of 
Girls. By Emily Pfeiffer. Crown Svo, 6s. 

School Management : Including a General View of the Work 
of Education, Organisation, and Discipline. By Joseph Landon. 
Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. [Education Library. 
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Home Education : A course of Lectures to Ladies. By 

Charlotte M. Mason. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Old Greek Education. By Professor Mahaffy. Second 
Edition, $s. 6d. [Education Library. 

Education of the Human Race, from the German of Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing. By F. W. Robertson. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Public Schools, Our : Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 

Westminster, Marlborough, and the Charterhouse. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. By Professor Ernst 
Haeckel. With a Prefatory Note by Professor T. H. Huxley. 

Crown Svo, $s. 

GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, ETC. 

Homer's Iliad, Greek Text, with Translation. By J. G. 

Cordery. 2 vols. Svo, 14s. Cheap Edition (translation only), Crown 
Svo, 5*. 

JEschylus : The Seven Plays. Translated into English Verse 
by Professor Lewis Campbell. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

Sophocles : The Seven Plays. Translated into English Verse 
by Professor Lewis Campbell. Crown Svo, js. 6d. 

Horatius Placcus, Q., Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish. 

With Frontispiece. Ehcvir Svo (Parchment Library), vellum, 7s. 6J. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Pliny. The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Translated by 
J. D. Lewis. Post Svo, 15*. 

Livy. Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius. 
From the Italian of Niccol6 Machiavelli. By N. Hill Thomp- 
son. Large crown Svo, 12s. 

Philological Introduction to Greek and Latin for Students. 

Translated and adapted from the German by C. Kegan Paul and E. 
D. Stone. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Plutarch : His Life, his Lives, and his Morals. By Arch- 
bishop Trench. Second Edition enlarged. Fcap. Svo, 3* . 6d. 
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Tactics — Elements of Modern Tactics, practically applied to 
English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Seventh 
Edition. With 31 Plates and Maps. Small crown Svo, <}s. 
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Notes on Military Surveying and Reconnaissance. By 

Lieut-Col. W. Paterson. With 16 Plates. 800, Js. 6d. 

Tactics. — Minor Tactics. By Gen. C. Francis Clery. With 
26 Maps and Plans. Eleventh Edition, revised. Crown Svo, gs. 

Field Artillery : Its Equipment, Organisation, and Tactics. 
By Lieut. -Colonel Pratt. Fourth Edition. Small crown &vo, 6s. 

Field Works: Their Technical Construction and Tactical 
Application. By Major-General Brackenbury. 2 vols. Small 
crown Svo, 12s. 

Field Training, System of. By Major C. K. Brooke. 
Small crown Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Cavalry in Modern War. By Major-General Trench. 

Small crown Svo, 6s. 

Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc., Notes on. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagiams. Svo, 12s. 

Defence and Attack of Positions and Localities. By Col. 
H. Schaw. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Military Law : Its Procedure and Practice. By Lieut- 
Col. Pratt. Seventh Revised Edition. Small crown Svo, 4s. (id. 

Military Administration, Elements of. By Major Buxton. 
First Part : Permanent System of Administration. Small crown 
Svo, Js. 6d. 

Military Tribunals. By Lieut.-Col. C. F. Colvile. Crown 

Svo, sewed, zs. 6d. 

Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. Hutchin- 
son and Major Macgregor. Fifth Edition. With 16 Plates. 
Small crown Svo, 4s. 

Modern War. Translated by C. W. Foster. Part I. 

Strategy, and Atlas of 64 Plates. Svo, £1, 16s. Part II. Grand 
Tactics, 15s. 

Officer's Memorandum Book for Peace and War. By Col. 

R. Harrison. Fourth Edition, revised. Oblong ^zmo, red basil, 

with pencil, y. 6d. 
Preliminary Tactics. An Introduction to the Study of War. 

For the use of Junior Officers. By Major Eden Baker, R.A. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
Tactical Questions and Answers on the Infantry Drill Book, 

1892. Compiled by Captain H. R. Gall. Third Edition. Crown 

Svo, is. 6d. 
The British Army and our Defensive Position in 1892. 

Founded on Speeches and Memoranda and on Parliamentary Papers 
and Returns. With a Preface by the Right Hon. E. Stanhope, 
M.P., Secretary of State for War. Crown Svo, is. 
D 
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BOTANY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Origin of Floral Structures through Insect and other 
Agencies. By Professor G. Henslow. With 88 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

British Discomycetes, Manual of. With Descriptions of all 

the Species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the family, 
and with Illustrations of the Genera. By W. Phillips. Crown 
Svo, 5*. [I. S. S. 

Fungi : their Nature, Influences, and Uses. By M. C. 
Cooke. Edited by M. J. Berkeley. With numerous Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

British Edible Fungi ; How to Distinguish and How to Cook 
Them. With Coloured Figures of upwards of Forty Species. Crown 
Svo, "js. 6d. 

Fresh Water Algae, Introduction to. With an Enumeration 
of all the British Species. By M. C Cooke. With 13 Plates. 
Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Botany, First Book of. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. By Eliza A. Youmans. With 300 Illustra- 
tions. New and cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Oak: A Popular Introduction to Forest Botany. By 
H. Marshall Ward. Crown Svo, is. 6d. {Modern Science Series.) 

Rambles and Adventures of our School Field Club. By G. 

Christopher Davies. With 4 Illustrations. New and cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, y. (id. 

Horny Sponges, Monograph of the. By R. von Lenden- 
feld. With 50 Plates. Issued by direction of the Royal Society. 
¥<>, £3- 

Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. 

With 107 Illustrations. 5*. [I. S. S. 

The Crayfish : An Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

History of Creation, The. By Professor Ernst Haeckel. 
Translation revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of 
both Plants and Animals. Third Edition. 2 vols, post Svo, 32^. 

Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins: Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S 
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The Horse i A Study in Natural History. By W. H. Flower. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Modern Science Scries. ) 

Mental Evolution in Animals. By G. J. Romanes. With 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin. 8vo, 12s. 

Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes. Fourth Edition. 

Crown %vo, %s. [I. S ,S. 

Descent and Darwinism, Doctrine of. By Professor O. 
Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown &vo, 
Ss. [I. S. S. 

Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. By O. 

Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. With 
special reference to Insects. By Sir John Lubbock. With 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, is. [I. S. S. 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps: A Record of Observations on the 

Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir J. LUBBOCK. With 5 
Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Tenth Edition. Crown &vo, $s. 

[I. S. S. 

Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. By 
Professor A. Heilprin. With Frontispiece. 5s. [I. S. S. 

Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect Animal 
Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 Woodcuts. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. [I. S. S. 

Colours of Animals : their Meaning and Use, especially con- 
sidered in the case of Insects. By E. B. Poulton. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 66 Illustrations in text. Crown %vo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown $vo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Anthropoid Apes. By R. Hartmann. With 63 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 5s. [I. S. S. 

Birds of Cornwall and the Stilly Islands. By E. H. Rodd. 
Edited by J. E. Harting. With Portrait and Map. 8vo, 14*. 

South African Butterflies: A Monograph of the Extra 
Tropical Species. By Roland Trimen, With 12 Coloured 
Plates. 3 vols. 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 

Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. By W. T. Hornaday. 

With Chapters on Collecting and Preserving Insects, by W. J. 
Holland, D.D. With 24 Plates and 85 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Ostriches and Ostrich. Farming. By J. de MoSenthal and 
James E. Harting. Second Edition. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and 20 Woodcuts. Royal Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Australian Birds. — Tabular List of all the Australian Birds 
at present known to the Author. By E. P. Ramsay. Crown tfo, 
12s. 6d. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Evolution of Man, History of the. By Professor Ernst 

Haeckbl. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, post Svo, 32s. 

Evolution in Man, Mental : Origin of the Human Faculty. 
By G. J. Romanes. %vo, 14J. 

Origin of Human Reason. By St. George Mivart. 8vo, 

1 as. 6d. 

Development of the Human Race, Contributions to the 
History of the. Translated from the German of Lazarus Geiger 
by D. Asher. Post Svo, 6s. [Philosophical Library. 

The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. [I. S. S. 

Primitive Family, The : Its Origin and Development. By 
C. N. Starcke. Crown Svo, $s. p. S. S. 

Man before Metals. By N. Joly. With 148 Illustrations. 

Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Australian Race, The. Its Origin, Languages, Customs, 
etc. With Map and Illustrations. By Edward M. Curr. 3 vols. 
Svo, 1 vol. 4to, £2, 2s. 

Aborigines of Victoria, The. By R. Brough Smith. Com- 
piled for the Government. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 

2 vols. Royal Svo, £3, 3s. 

Polynesian Race, Account of the : Its Origin and Migrations, 

and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian people. By A. For- 
nander. Past Svo. Vol. I. Js. 6d. ; Vol. II. 10s. 6d. ; Vol. III. 
9*. [Philosophical Library. 

The Ice Age in North America, and its hearing upon the 
Antiquity of Man. By G. Frederick Wright, D.D. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Svo, 21s. 

Childhood of the World : A Simple Account of Man in 
Early Times. By Edward Clodd. Eighth Edition. Crown Zvo, 
3s. Special Edition for Schools, is. 
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Nature and Man. By W. B. Carpenter. With a Memorial 
Sketch by J. Estlin Carpenter. Portrait. Large crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

Five Senses of Man, The. By Professor Bernstein. With 
91 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. [I. S. S. 

Physical Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By Professor 
F. Warner. With 50 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5*. [I. S. S. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. 

Mental Physiology, Principles of. With their Applications 
to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the study of its 
Morbid Conditions. By W. B. Carpenter. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Svo, 12 s. 

Bodily Exercise, Physiology of. By F. Lagrange. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo, 51. [L S. S. 

Muscles and Nerves, General Physiology of. By Professor 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With 75 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, <,s. [I. S. S. 

Physiological and Pathological Chemistry, Text-Book of, 

for Physicians and Students. Translated from the German of Pro- 
fessor G. Bunge. By L. C. Wooldridge. Svo, 16s. 

Surgical Handicraft: A Manual of Surgical Manipulations. 

By PYE. With 233 Illustrations. Third Edition revised. Crown 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Bandaging and Surgical Dressing, Elementary, for the use 

of Dressers and Nurses. By Pye. l8mo, 2s. 

General Nursing, Lectures on, delivered to the Probationers 
of the London Hospital Training School for Nurses. By Eva C. E. 
Luckes. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Epidemics of the Middle Ages, The. Translated from the 

German of J. F. C. Hecker. By G. B. Babington. Third 
Edition. Svo, gs. 6d. 

Colour Blindness and Colour Perception. By F. W. Edridge 
Green. With 3 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, Jj. [I. S. S. 

Nervous Exhaustion : its Causes, Outcomes, and Treatment. 
By Walter Tyrrell. Crown 8vo, 3*. 

Ophthalmoscope, How to use the. By Edgar A. Browne. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 
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MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 

Mind and Body: The Theories of their Relations. By 
Alexander Bain. With Four Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5*. [I. S. S. 

Brain and its Functions, The : By J. Luys. With Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Body and Will : An Essay concerning Will, in its Meta- 
physical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. By H. Maud- 
sley. %vo, 12s. 

Mental Disease, Responsibility in. By H. Maudsley. 

Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Supernaturalism. — Natural Causes and Supernatural Seem- 

ings. By H. Maudsley. Second Edition. Crown ivo, 6s. 

Diseases of Memory : An Essay in the Positive Psychology. 

By Professor Th. Ribot. Third Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. [I. S. S. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study of its Phenomena, Laws, 
Causes, and Consequences. By Professor Th. Ribot. Second 
Edition. Large crown Svo, 91. 

English Psychology. By Professor Ribot. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian. 

With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

[I. S. S. 

niusions : A Psychological Study. By James Sully. Third 

Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Colour Sense : Its Origin and Development. An Essay in 
Comparative Psychology. By Grant Allen. Second Edition. 
Post Svo, 10s. 6d. [Philosophical Library. 

Ethics. — The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Translated 
by F. H. Peters. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Ethics. — Froebel's Ethical Teaching : Two Essays. By M. 
J. Lyschinska and T. G. Montefiore. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Ethics. — Moral Order and Progress : An Analysis of Ethical 
Conceptions. By S. Alexander. Post Svo, 14s. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Ethics.— Principles of Natural and Supernatural Morals. 
By H. Hughes. Vol. I. Natural Morals. Svo, 12s. 

Logic, The Principles of. By F. H. Bradley. Svo, i6x. 
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Fallacies : A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By A. 
Sidgwick. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 51. [I. S. S. 

Thought. — Natural History of Thought in its Practical 

Aspect, from its Origin in Infancy. By George Wall. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Suicide : An Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By 
Professor H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown 
Svo, $s. [I. S. S 
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Roman Law. — History and Principles of the Civil Law of 

Rome : An Aid to the Study of Scientific and Comparative Juris- 
prudence. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Svo, 16s. 

Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Seventh 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Legislation, Theory of, as enunciated by Jeremy Bentham. 
Translated from the French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. 
Fifth Edition. Post Svo, Js. 6d. 

International Law, with Materials for a Code of International 
Law. By Professor Leone Levi. Crown Svo, 51. [I. S. S. 

International Code, Outlines of an. By D. D. Field. 
Second Edition. Royal Svo, £2, 2s. 

Architect's Legal Handbook. By E. Jenkins and J. Ray- 
mond. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Politics, Science of. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s. p. S. S. 

Politics, Manual of. By G. G. Lee. Small crown 8vo, 

2s. 6d. 

Political Problems for our Age and Country. By W. R. 

Greg. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Physics and Politics ; or, The Application of the Principles 
of ' Natural Selection ' and ' Inheritance ' to Political Society. By 
Walter Bagehot. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

The Statesman. By Sir H. Taylor. Fcap. Svo, 3*. 6d. 

My Lawyer; or, the People's Legal Adviser. A Concise 
Abridgment of, and Popular Guide to, the Laws of England. By a 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 

Trade Marks; their Registration and Protection. By J. S. 
S ala man. Crown Svo, 51. 
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The Modern Factory System. By R. Whateley Cooke 
Taylor. Svo, 14s. 

Government, The Sphere and Duties of. By Baron W. 

von Humboldt, from the German by J. Codlthakd. Post Svo, 5s. 

Home Rule, Handbook of: Being Articles on the Irish 

Question. By J. Bryce. Second Edition. Crown Svo, is. 6d. ; 
paper covers, is. 

Home Ruler's Manual. By R. Barry O'Brien. Crown &vo, 

cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, with other Essays. By 
R. B. O'Brien. Crown Svo, $s. 

Irish Members and English Gaolers. By the Right Hon. 
G. Shaw Lefevre. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Coercion, Incidents of: A Journal of Visits to Ireland. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, limp cloth, is. 6d. ; paper, is. By the 
Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. 

Coercion. — Combination and Coercion in Ireland. Sequel 
to 'Incidents of Coercion.' By the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. 
Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Peel and O'Connell. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Special Commission, Speech before the. By Michael 
Davitt. Crown Svo, $s. 

Parliamentary Reform, Essays on. By Walter Bagehot. 

Crown Svo, $s. 

English Constitution, The. By Walter Bagehot. Fifth 

Edition. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

Lombard Street : A Description of the Money Market. By 
Walter Bagehot. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

Depreciation of Silver, On the, and Topics connected with 
it. By Walter Bagehot. Svo, $s. 

Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. S. Jevons. 

Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Fourteenth 

Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. [I. S. S. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. By M. Kaufmann. Crown Svo, Js. td. 

Christian Socialism. By M. Kaufmann. Crown Svo, 4s. (id. 
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Utopias; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx. By M. Kaufmann. Crown 
%vo, $s. 

Scientific Meliorism, and the Evolution of Happiness. By 
Jane H. Clapperton. Large crown %vo, 8s. 6rf. 

Socialism New and Old. By William Graham. Crown 
8vo, 5s. [I. s. 3. 

The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral, and Political 
Aspects. By William Graham. %vo, 14s. 

What Social Classes Owe to each Other. By W. G. 

Sumner, i&mo, 3s. 6d. 

Capital and Wages. By Francis Minton. Svo, 15s. 
Welfare of the Millions. By Francis Minton. Crown 

8vo, limp cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Work Amongst Working Men. By Ellice Hopkins. Sixth 
Edition. Crown %vo, $s. 6d. 

Principles of Political Economy. By Arthur Latham 
Perry. Large post %vo, gs. 

Social Problems. By Henry George. Fourth Thousand. 

Crown 8vo, $s. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Progress and Poverty: An Inquiry into the Causes of 
Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
Wealth ; the Remedy. By Henry GEORGE. Fifth Edition. Post 
8vo, "Js. 6d. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
limp cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Protection or Free Trade : An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial regard to the Interests of Labour. By Henry 
George. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Jj. Cheap Edition, limp 
cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Trade Unions : Their Origin, Objects, and Efficacy. By 
William Trant. Small Svo, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Marriage and Divorce, including the Religious, Practical, 
and Political Aspects of the Question. By Ap. Richard. Crown 
8vo, $s. 

Marriage and Kinship, Development of. By C. Staniland 

Wake, ivo, i%s. 
Marriage and Disease : A Study of Heredity and the more 

important Family Degenerations. By S. A. K. Strahan. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 
The Distribution of the Produce. By James C. Smith. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Modern Physics, Concepts and Theories of. By J. S. 

STAIXO. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Exact Sciences, Common Sense of the. By W. K. Clifford. 
Second Edition. With ioo Figures. Crown 8vo, 5*. [I. S. S. 

Atomic Theory, The. By Professor Wurtz. Translated by 
E. Cleminshaw. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. |[I. S. S. 

Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart. With 

14 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Electricity, The Modern Applications of. By E. Hos- 
pitalier. Translated and enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. Second 
Edition, revised, with many additions and numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 2$s. 

The Telephone, the Microphone, and the Phonograph. By 

Count Du Moncel. With 74 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Small 8vo, 5*. 

Electricity in Daily Life : A Popular Account of its Applica- 
tion to Every day Uses. With 125 Illustrations. Square 8vo, gs. 

Chemistry of the Carbon Compounds ; or, Organic Chemistry. 
By Professor Victor von Richter. Authorised Translation by 
Edgar F. Smith. Second American Edition from Sixth German 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 20s. 

Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By Professor Victor 
von Richter. Authorised Translation by Edgar F. Smith. Third 
American Edition from Fiftk German Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Chemistry. — Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By Adolph 
Strecker. Edited by Professor Wislicenus. Translated and 
edited, with extensive additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson and A. J. 
Greenaway. Second and cheaper Edition. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Chemistry of Light and Photography. By Dr. Hermann 
Vogel. With 100 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[I. S. S. 

New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cookb. With 31 
Illustrations. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. p. s. S. 

Laboratory Practice : A Series of Experiments on the Funda- 
mental Principles of Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. Crown 
8vo, %s. 
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Meteorology. — Weather : A Popular Exposition of the Nature 
of Weather Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Ralph 
Abercromby. With 96 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
&vo, $s. [I. S. 3. 

Meteorology, Elementary. By Robert H. Scott. Fourth 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5.1. [I. S. S. 

The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown %vo, 5*. [I. S. S. 

Colour : A Text-Book of Modern Chromatics. By Ogden 
N. Rood. With 130 Original Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, $s. [I. 3. 3. 

Spectrum Analysis, Studies in. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
With Six Photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and numerous Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. [I. 3. 3. 

Light, Nature of. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With a General 
Account of Physical Optics. 188 Illustrations, and a Table of 
Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

[I. 3. 3. 

Sight : An Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph Le Conte. Second Edition. With 
132 Illustrations. Crown Svo, $s. [I. 3. 3. 

Organs of Speech and their Application in the Formation 

of Articulate sounds. By G. Hermann von Meyer. With 
47 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 5*. [I. 3. S. 

Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 

By Professor J. Tyndall. With 25 Illustrations. Ninth Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. 3. 

Animal Mechanism : A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Marby. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, &. [I. S. 3. 

Animal Locomotion; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew. With 130 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. 3. 

Astronomy and Geology, Untrodden Ground in. By Major- 
General Drayson. With numerous Figures. Svo, 14J. 

Geology. — Text Book of Geology for Schools. By James 
D. Dana. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 10s. 

Geology, Manual of. By James D. Dana. Illustrated by a 
Chart of the World and over 1000 Figures. Svo, 21s. 

Geology. — The Geological Story briefly told. By James D. 
Dana. Illustrated. i2mo, Js. 6d. 
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Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. W. Dawson. With 

80 Figures. Crown 8vo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Professor J. 
Milne. With 38 Figures. Second Edition. Crown 800,5*. p. S. S. 

The Cause of an Ice Age. By Sir Robert Ball. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, zs. 6d. [Modern Science Series. 

Ice Age, The, in North America, and its Bearing upon the 

Antiquity of Man. By G. Frederick Wright. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8zio, 21s. 

Volcanoes, What they Are and What they Teach. By 
Professor J. W. Judd. With 96 Illustrations on wood. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. [I. S. S. 

Volcanoes. — The Eruption of Krakatoa, and Subsequent 

Phenomena : Report of the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal Society. 
By G. J. Symons. With 6 Chromo-lithographs and 40 Maps and 
Diagrams. qio, £1, 10s. 

Valleys and their Relations to Fissures, Fractures, and 
Faults. By G. H. Kinahan. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

America. — The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America. 

with their influence on the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, 
and the Distribution of Races. By GeorgeJ Catlin. With 2 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Madagascar, The Great African Island : Its Physical Geo- 
graphy, etc. By James Sibree. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Physical History of the Earth, Chapters from : An Intro- 
duction to Geology and Palaeontology. By Arthur Nichols. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $s. 

The Powers which Propel and Guide the Planets. With 
Comments. By Sydney Laidlaw. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Saturn's Kingdom; or, Fable and Fact. By C. Moore 

Jessop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mineralogy, System of. By J. D. Dana and G. J. Brush. 
Sixth Edition entirely rewritten and enlarged by Edward 
Salisbury Dana. Royal 8vo, £3, y. 

Mineralogy and Petrography, Manual of. By J. D. Dana 

and G. J. Brush. Fourth Edition. Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Mineralogy, Text Book of. With Treatise on Crystallography 

and Physical Mineralogy. By E. S. Dana. Third Edition. With 
800 Woodcuts and Plates. 8vo, i$s. 
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TECHNOLOGY. 

Technological Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts 
and Sciences (Architecture, Engineering, Mechanics, Shipbuilding 
and Navigation, Metallurgy, Mathematics, etc.). By Karl Kam- 
arsch. Fourth Revised Edition. 3 vols, imperial 8vo. 

Vol. I. German — English — French. 12s. 

Vol. II. English — German — French. 12s. 

Vol. III. French— German— English. i$s. 

Technological Dictionary in the English and German Lan- 
guages. By Gustav Eger. 2 vols, royal 8vo, £1, Js. 

Theoretical Mechanics : A Manual of the Mechanics of 
Engineering. Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools, and 
for the use of Engineers. From the German of Julius Weisbach. 
By E. B. Coxe. With 902 Woodcuts. &vo, 31s. 6d. 

Amateur Mechanic's Workshop: Plain and Concise Direc- 
tions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals. By the Author 
of ' The Lathe and its Uses. ' Sixth Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, 6s. 

Lathe, The, and its Uses ; or, Instruction in the Art of 
Turning Wood and Metal. Sixth Edition. Illustrated. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Mechanic's Friend, The : A collection of Receipts and 
Practical Suggestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cements, Draw- 
ing, Dyes, Electricity, Gilding, Glass-working, etc. By. W. E. A. 
Axon. Second Edition. Numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo, p. 6d. 

Amongst Machines : A Description of Various Mechanical 
Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, etc. A book 
for boys. By J. Lukin. Third Edition. With 64 Engravings. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Boy Engineers, The : What They Did, and How They did 

it. A book for boys. By J. Lukin. With 30 Engravings. 
Third Edition. Crown %vo, y. 6d. 

Young Mechanic, The : A Book for Boys, containing Direc- 
tions for the Use of all kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of 
Steam Engines and Mechanical Models. By J. Lukin. Seventh 
Edition. With 70 Engravings. Crown 8vo, Jr. 6d. 

Manual of the Steam Engine. For Engineers and Technical 
Schools. Parts I. and II. By Professor R. H. Thurston. Royal 
8vo, 31 s. 6d. each Part. 

Steam Engine, History of the Growth of the. By Pro- 
fessor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown %vo, $s. [I. S. S. 
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Hydraulics : The Flow of Water through Orifices, over Weirs, 
and through Open Conduits and Pipes. By Hamilton Smith. 
With 17 Plates. Royal quarto, 3OJ. 

Fuel, Treatise on, Scientific and Practical. By Robert 
Galloway. With Illustrations. Post Svo, 6s. 

Telegraphy. — Instructions for Testing Telegraph Lines. By 

Louis Schwbndlbr. 2 vols. Svo, 211. 

Nautical Tables : Designed for the Use of British Seamen. 
By James Inman. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Svo, 16s. 

Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumbing. By W. R. 

Maguire. Svo, 12s. 

Milk Analysis : A Practical Treatise on the Examination of 

Milk and its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. 
Wanklyn. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa : A Practical Treatise on the Analysis 

of Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, and Mate (Paraguay tea). By 
J. A. Wanklyn. Crown Svo, $s. 

Bread Analysis : A Practical Treatise on the Examination of 
Flour and Bread. By J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

Air Analysis : A Practical Treatise, with Appendix on 
Illuminating Gas. By J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. 

Crown Svo, $s. 

Water Analysis : A Treatise on the Examination of Potable 
Water. By. J. A. Wanklyn and E. T. Chapman. Eighth Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s. 

Fermentation, On. By Professor Schutzenberger. With 

28 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Brewing — Chemistry in the Brewing Boom : A Course of 

Lessons to Practical Brewers. By C. H. PlESSE. Fcap. Svo, $s. 

Pyrology; or, Fire Chemistry. By Lieut.-Col. W. A. Ross. 
Small 4to, 36s. 

Sugar Analysis. For Refineries, Sugar-Houses, Experimental 
Stations, &c. By G. Ferdinand Wiechmann. Svt. 10s. 6d. 

Blowpipe Analysis, Alphabetical Manual of. By Lieut.-Col. 
W. A. Ross. Crown Svo, $s. 

Practical Blacksmithing. By M. T. Richardson. With 

400 Illustrations. 4 vols, crown Svo, $s. each. 
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Practical Horse-shoer. By M. T. Richardson. With 170 
Illustrations. Crown &vo, 51. 

Soaps, Manufacture of. By Campbell Morfit. With 
Illustrations. Svo, £2, 12s. 6d. 

Pure Fertilisers, and the Chemical Conversion of Rock 
Guanos, etc., into various valuable products. By Campbell Morfit. 
&"», £4, V- 

Photography. — Preparation of Drawings for Photographic 

Reproduction. By. Col. J. Waterhousb. With Plates. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Mathematics.— Lectures on the Ikosahedron, and the Solution 
of Equations of the Fifth Degree. By Felix Klein. Translated 
by G. G. Morrice. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and how to use them. 
By F. Edward Hulme. With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Imperial 16 mo, 3s. 6d. 

Electro-Chemical Analysis. By Edgar F. Smith. With 
25 Illustrations. Square i6mo, $s. 



ART AND MUSIC. 

History of Painting, with Numerous Illustrations. By 
Alfred Woltmann and Karl Woermann. Medium %vo. 
Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 2%s. Vol. II. 
The Painting of the Renascence, tfis. The two volumes may be had 
bound in cloth, with bevelled boards and gilt leaves, price 30s. and 45*. 
respectively. 

Discourses. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited by E. G'osse. 
Elzevir %vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, "js. 6d. ; parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 

Painting, Lectures on. Delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy. By Edward Armitage. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

Academy Lectures. By J. E. Hodgson. Crown 8w, 7s. 6d. 

John Leech: Artist and Humourist. By F. G. Kitton. 
iSmo, is. 

George Cruikshank, Essay on the Genius of. By W. M. 

Thackeray. Reprinted verbatim from the Westminster Review. 
With 40 Illustrations. Royal Svo, "Js. td. 
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Ancient Sculpture, History of. By Lucy M. Mitchell. 

With numerous Illustrations. Super-royal Svo, 42s. 

Bric-a-Brac : Being some Photoprints illustrating Art Objects 

at Gower Lodge, Windsor. With Letterpress Descriptions. By 
Lord Ronald Gower. Super -royal Svo, 15s. ; extra binding, 21s. 

Aesthetics. — The Science of Beauty : An Analytical Inquiry 
into the Laws of Aesthetics? By A. W. Holmes-Forbes. Second 
Edition. Post Svo, y. 6d. 

Old Masters, A Little Girl among the. By W. D. Howells. 

With 54 Plates. Oblong crown Svo, 10s. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century and their Works. By 
C. E. Clement and L. Hutton. 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
Third Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 1 5s. 

Music, Philosophy of: Lectures delivered at the Royal 

Institution. By W. Pole. Second Edition. Post Svo, Js. 6d. 

[Philosophical Library. 

Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Professor 

P. Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Music and Action; or, The Elective Affinity between 
Rhythm and Pitch. By J. Donovan. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Organ Stops, Explanation of, with Hints for Effective Com- 
binations. By Carl Locher. Svo, $s. 

Mendelssohn's Letters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. 
Translated by F. Moscheles. Numerous Illustrations and Fac- 
similes. Svo, 12s. 



POETRY AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

Poetical Works of Lewis Morris. New and Cheaper Edition. 

5 vols. /cap. Svo, $s. each. 

Songs of Two Worlds. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Epic of Hades. Twenty-third Edition. 

Gwen and The Ode of Life. Seventh Edition. 

Songs Unsung and Gycia. Fifth Edition. 

Songs of Britain. Third Edition. 

Poetical Works. In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt leaves, is. 6d. 
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Poetical Works of Lewis Morris — Continued! 

The Epic of Hades. With \6 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4/0, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 21s. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition, qto, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
iar. 6d. 

The Epic of Hades. Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 

Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Copeman. With Frontispiece. 

32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. 
A Vision of Saints. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Poetical Works of Sir Edwin Arnold. Uniform Edition. 

comprising The Light of Asia, Indian Poetry, Pearls of the Faith, 
Indian Idylls, The Secret of Death, The Song Celestial, and With 
Sa'di in the Garden. 8 vols, crown 8vo, 48s. 

In My Lady's Praise. Poems old and new, written to the honour oi 
Fanny Lady Arnold. Imperial \6mo, parchment, 3*. 6d. 

Indian Idylls, from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Indian Poetry, containing the Indian Song of Songs from the Sanskrit, 
two books from the Iliad of India, and other Oriental poems (O. S. ). 
Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Lotus and Jewel. Containing In an Indian Temple, A Casket of Gems, 
A Queen's Revenge, with other poems. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Pearls of the Faith ; or, Islam's Rosary : being the ninety-nine beauti- 
ful names of Allah. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Poems, National and Non-Oriental : with some new pieces. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Light of Asia ; or, The Great Renunciation : being the Life and 
Teaching of Gautama. Presentation Edition. With Illustrations 
and Portrait. Small $to, 2is. Library Edition, crown8vo, "js. 6d. 
Elzevir Edition, 6s. Cheap Edition (Lotos Series), cloth or half- 
parchment, y. 6d. 

The Secret of Death : being a version of the Katha Upanishad, from 
the Sanskrit. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

The Song Celestial ; or, Bhagavad-Gitst, from the Sanskrit. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

With Sa'di In the Garden ; or, The Book of Love : being the ' Ishk ' 
or third chapter of the ' Bostan ' of the Persian poet Sa'di ; embodied 
in a dialogue. Crown 8vo, "]s. 6d. 

The Works of William Shakspere. Avon Edition. 12 

vols. Ehevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. per vol. ; 

Parchment or cloth, 6s. per vol. Cheap Edition, Is. 6d. per vol. 
*,* The Cheap Edition may also be had complete, 12 vols, in cloth box, 
21s., or bound in 6 vols., 15J. In one volume, with Glossarial Index, 
Super royal 8vo, 7-r. 6d. 

Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. Fukness. 18;. 

E 
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The Works of William Shakspere— Continued. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Vol. I. 'Romeo,' Vol. n. 'Macbeth,' Vols. in. 
and IV. 'Hamlet,' Vol. v. 'Lear,' Vol. VI. 'Othello,' Vol. VII. 
' Merchant of Venice,' Vol. vm. 'As You Like It.' 18s. each vol. 

Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With Frontispiece. Elzevir 
Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, "]s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Index to Shakespeare's Works. By E. O'Connor. Crown Svo, $s. 

Shakespeare Classical Dictionary ; or, Mythological Allusions in the 
Plays of Shakespeare explained. By H. M. Selby. Fcap. Svo, Is. 

Shakspere: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By Edward 
Dowden. Ninth Edition. Large post Svo, 12s. 

Shakespeare, and other Lectures. By George Dawson. Edited by 
George St. Clair. Large crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. Elzevir Svo. 

(Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Sonnets. Edited by Mark Pattison. With Portrait. Elzevir Svo 
(Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard- 

2 vols. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 15*. ; Parch- 
ment or cloth, 12f. 

Canterbury Chimes ; or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. By F. 
Storr and H. Turner. With 6 Illustrations from the Ellesmere 
Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Poems of P. B. Shelley. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

With Frontispiece. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
7s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by W. T. 

Arnold. Large crown Svo. Choicely printed on hand-made paper. 
With Etched Portrait. Vellum, l$s. ; Parchment or cloth, 12s. New 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3.?. 6d. 

Selected Poems of Matthew Prior. Edited by Austin 

Dobson. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library.) Vellum, Js. 6d. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Fables of John Gay. Edited by Austin Dobson. With 

Portrait. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, "js. 6d. 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Selections from Wordsworth. By William Knight and 

other Members of the Wordsworth Society. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Large crown Svo. With Portrait. Vellum, 15s. ; Parch- 
ment, \2s. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 4J. 6d. 

Wordsworth Birthday Book. Edited by Adelaide and Violet 
Wordsworth. Z2mo, 2s. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. 
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Works of Sir Henry Taylor. 5 vols, crown 8vo, 30s. 
Philip van Artevelde. Fcap. Svo, y. 6d. 
The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. Svo, 35. 6d. 

The Poems of Ebenezer Elliott. Edited by his son, the 
Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols, crown Svo, iSs. 

Poems by W. Cullen Bryant. Cheap Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Andrew Lang. 

With Frontispiece. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
Js. td. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

The Karen : with Commentary by John H. Ingram. Crown Svo, 
parchment, 6s. 

Poems by Archbishop Trench. Tenth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 

Js. 6d. Library Edition. 2 vols, small Svo, ios. 

Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical. By Archbishop Trench. 
Third Edition. Corrected and Improved. Fcap. Svo, Is. 

Household Book of English Poetry. Edited by Archbishop 

Trench. Fourth Edition, revised. Extra fcap. Svo, $s. 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 

5 vols, crown Svo, $s. each. 

Chancer to Burns. Translations. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 
Dramatic Scenes and Characters. Ballads and Romances. 

Bare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Edited by W. J. Linton. Crown Svo, $s. 

English Lyrics. Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 

Js. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

English Sacred Lyrics. Elzevir %vo (Parchment Library). 
Vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Selected Poems of Robert Burns. With an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Elzevir Svo, vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 
6s. (Parchment Library). 

Lucile. By the late Earl of Lytton. With 32 Illustrations. 
\6mo, 4.?. 6d. 

Rhymes from the Russian. By John Pollen. Transla- 
tions from the best Russian Poets. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

English Odes. Edited by E. Gosse. With Frontispiece. 
Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Is. 6d. ; Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 

Living English Poets. With Frontispiece. By Walter 
Crane. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, printed on hand-made 
paper, vellum, \$s. ; cloth, 12s. 
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Shamrocks. By Katherine Tynan. Small Svo, $s. 
Ballads and Lyrics. By Katherine Tynan. Small Svo, $s. 
Granite Dust. Fifty Poems. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Carmela ; or, The Plague of Naples. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Marriage of the Soul, and other Poems. By W. Scott- 
Elliot. Crown Svo, $s. 

Beauty and the Beast ; or, A Rough Outside with a Gentle 
Heart. A Poem. By Charles Lamb. Fcap. Svo, vellum, 10$. 6d. 

In Hours of Leisure. By Clifford Harrison. Second- 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

Verses Written in India. By Sir Alfred Lyall. Elzevir 

Svo, gilt top, 55. 

Analysis of Tennyson's ' In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by per- 
mission to the Poet Laureate. ) By F. W. Robertson. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 

India Revisited. By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 32 Full 

page Illustrations. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by E. Myers. Elzevir 

Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Select Letters of Shelley. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parchment or 
cloth, 6s. 

Calderon. — Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. 

With translations from his ' Life 's a Dream ' and ' Great Theatre of 
the World.' By Archbishop Trench. Second Edition, revised 
and improved. Extra fcap. Svo, $s. 6d. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. By de Quincey. 
Edited by Richard Garnett. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). 
Vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

A Word for the Navy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

(Only 250 Copies printed.) Imperial \6mo, paper covers, 5s. 

Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Robert Browning. — Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning. 

By James Fotheringham. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Lost Leaders. By Andrew Lang. Crown Svo, 5s. 
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Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by Austin Dob- 
son. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; Parch- 
ment or cloth, 6s. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Edited by Austin Dobson. 
With Frontispiece. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, 
"]s. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. Cheap Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

Four Centuries of English Letters : A Selection of 350 
Letters by 150 Writers, from the period of the Paston Letters to the 
present time. Edited by W. B. Scoones. Third Edition. Large 
crown Svo, 6s. 

Munchausen's Travels and Surprising Adventures. Illus- 
trated by Alfred Crowquill. (Lotos Series), y. 6d. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Macaulay, 

Selected and Annotated. With an Introductory Essay by George 
Saintsbury. Large crown %vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
vellum, 1 5 j. ; Parchment antique or cloth, \2.s. 

Macaulay's Essays on Men and Books : Lord Clive, Milton, 

Earl of Chatham, Lord Byron. Edited by ALEX. H. Japp (Lotos 
Series), y. 6d. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. By Sir Philip 
Sidney, Kt. Edited by H. Oskar Sommer. The original 4(0 
Edition (1590) in Photographic Facsimile, with Bibliographical 
Introduction. 

Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library). 

Vellum, ys. 6d. ; Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Swift's Letters and Journals. Edited by Stanley Lane 

Poole. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Swift's Prose Writings. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. 

With Portrait. Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library). Vellum, Js. 6d. ; 
Parchment or cloth, 6s. 

Vagabunduli Libellus. By John Addington Symonds. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Disraeli and His Day. By Sir William Fraser, Bart. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, ox 

NOVELS AND WORKS OF FICTION. 

Novels By George MacDonald. 
Donal Grant. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 

3-r. 6d. 
Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Castle Warlock. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 
y. 6d. 
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Novels by George Macdonald — Continued. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, $s. 6ii. 

The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

St. George and St. Michael. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

What 's Mine 's Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, y. 6d. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to ' Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. ' 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede : an Autobiographical Story. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

There and Back. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Flight of the Shadow. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Hawthorne's Novels and Tales. — Works. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Complete in 12 vols. Large post Svo, Js. 6d. each. 

Novels by Col. Meadows Taylor. 

Seeta : A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : A Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Tara : A Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Novels by Hesba Stretton. 

David Lloyd's Last Will. With 4 Illustrations. New Edition, 

lioyal i6mo, 2s. 6d. 
Through a Needle's Eye : A Story. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Novels by Maxwell Gray. 
In the Heart of the Storm. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Reproach of Annesley. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Silence of Dean Maltland. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Novels by Rowland Grey. 
In Sunny Switzerland ; A Tale of Six Weeks. Second Edition. Small 

Svo, 51. 
Lindenblumen, and other Stories. Small Svo, 5*. 
By Virtue of His Office. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Jacob's Letter, and other Stories. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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Novels by ' Tasma.' 
A Sydney Sovereign, and other Tales. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
In Her Earliest Youth. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Novels by Lucas Malet. 
Colonel Enderby's Wife. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Little Peter : a Christmas Morality for Children of any age. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. $s. 

Stories by Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood to Womanhood. New and 

Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, $s. 6d. 
Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and cheaper Edition. 

Crown Svo, y. 6d. 
Rose Gurney's Discovery: a Story for Girls. Dedicated to their 

Mothers. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 
English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the Rev. R. 

W. Dale. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 
Just Any One, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. i6mo, 

is. 6d. 
Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. \6mo, 

is. 6d. 
Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. With 3 Illustrations. \6mo, 

is. 6d. 

The Prig. — Black is White ; or, Continuity Continued, is. 6d. 
The Prigment : 'The Life of a Prig,' ' Prig's Bede,' ' How to make a 
Saint,' « Black is White.' Second Edition. In I vol. crown Svo, $s. 
A Romance of the Recusants. Crown Svo, 5;. 
Sultan Stork, and other Stories and Sketches, 1829-44. By 
W. M. Thackeray. Now first collected, to which is added the 
Bibliography of Thackeray. Large Svo, \os. 6d. 

In the Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. By Andrew 
Lang. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Riches or Ruin. A Story. By the Author of 'The Prig- 
ment.' Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Egosophy. By the Author of 'The Prigment.' Crown 
Svo, p. 6d. 

Strange True Stories of Louisiana.. By G. W. Cable. &vo, 
is. 6d. 

South Africa. An I. D. B. in South Africa. By Louise 
Vescelius-Sheldon. Illustrated. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

Zululand.— Yankee Girls in Zululand. By Louise Ves- 
celius-Sheldon. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 5s. 
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Tyll Owlglass' Marvellous and Rare Conceits. Translated by 
Kenneth Mackenzie. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 
(Lotos Series), y. 6d. 

The Fortunate Lovers : Twenty-seven Novels of the Queen 
of Navarre. Edited by A. Mary F. Robinson. Frontispiece by 
G. P. Jacomb Hood. Large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

A Professor of Alchemy. By Percy Ross. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Wing of AzraeL By Mona Caird. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Off the Skelligs : A Novel. By Jean Ingelow. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

My Ducats and My Daughter. By Hay Hunter and Walter 

Whyte. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Plucky Fellows : A Book for Boys. By S. T. MacKenna. 

With 6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Mosquito : A Tale of the Mexican Frontier. By Frances 
Francis. Crown Svo, 3*. 6d. 

The Pillar House. By Florence Severne. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Sylvia Arden. By Oswald Crawfurd. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo, is. 

Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Castle Blair : A Story of Youthful Days. By Flora L. Shaw. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Apothecary's Daughters. Translated from the Danish 
of Henrik Pontopiddan, by Gordius Nielsen. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Scot Free : A Novel. By C. G. Compton. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Christy's Inheritance : A London Story. By Florence 

Whitaker. Illustrated. Royal i6mo, is. 6d. 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle. Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Through To-day. A Novel. Crown to, 5*. 

The Story of a Friendship. By the Rev. Alfred Gurney. 

Crown Svo, 5s. 

His Heritage. By Linda Gardiner. With Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Novels by Rosa Mulholland. 
Marcella Grace : an Irish Novel. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Pair Emigrant. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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A Sensitive Plant: A Novel. By E. and D. Gerard. 

Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Ulli : The Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated from the 
German of Emma Biller, by A. B. Daisy Rost. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

God's Providence House. By Mrs. G. LiNNiEus Banks. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

At Sundry Times and in Divers Manners. By May 

Eleanor Benson. With Portrait and Memoir. 2 vols. Crown 8vo; 
ios. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Periodical Literature, Index to. By W. F. Poole. Third 

Edition. Royal 8vo, £3, 13s. 6d. 

Periodical Literature, Index to. First Supplement. By W. 

F. Poole and W. I. Fletcher. 1882 to 1887. Royal8vo, £1, 16s. 

American Literature, Triibner's Bibliographical Guide to. 

From 1817 to 1887. &vo, half-bound, \%s. 

Dictionaries and Grammars, Triibner's Catalogue of Dic- 
tionaries and Grammars of the Principal Languages and Dialects of 
the World. Second Edition. 8vo, $s. 

Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook 
of Library Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, £2, Ss. 

Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Ed- 
wards. &vo, 18s. 

Free Town Libraries: Their Formation, Management, and 
History, with brief notices of Book Collectors. By Edward 
Edwards. 8vo, 21s. 

Philobiblon. By Richard de Bury. Edited by E. C. 
Thomas. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Egypt and the Soudan, The Literature of : A Bibliography, 

comprising Printed Books, Periodical Writings, and Papers of 
Learned Societies. Maps and Charts, Ancient Papyri Manuscripts, 
Drawings, etc. By H. H. Prince Ibrahim Hilmy. 2 vols, demy 
4fo, £3> 3*- 
Bibliography of Alchemy. — Lives of Alchemystical Philo- 
sophers. With a Bibliography of Alchemy. By A. E. Waite. 
%vo, 1 or. 6d. 

Browning. — Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833 to 

l88l. \2S. 
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Swinburne. — Bibliography of Algernon Charles Swinburne 

from 1857 to 1887. Crown Svo, vellum, gilt, 6s. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney, Knt. The original Quarto Edition (1590), in Photographic 
Facsimile, with Bibliographical Introduction. Edited by H. Oskar 

SOMMER. 

Thackeray, Bibliography of. Sultan Stork, and other 

Stories and Sketches, 1829-44, now fi rst collected. To which is 
added the Bibliography of Thackeray. Large Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, The. Edited by 
Edward Walford and G. W. Redway. Complete in 12 vols. 
Svo, £3 net. 

British Museum Publications. List on application. 



GASTRONOMY AND DIET, CHESS MANUALS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

Foods. By E. Smith. With numerous Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Curry Cook's Assistant. By Daniel Santiagoe. Fcap. 

Svo, is. 6d. ; Paper covers, is. 

Wholesome Cookery. By Madame Marie de Joncourt. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, is. 6d. ; Paper covers, is. 

Soups and Stews, and Choice Ragouts. By Miss Cameron. 

is. 6d. ; Paper covers, \s. 

Luncheon Dishes ; Comprising Menus in French and English, 

as well as Suggestions for Arrangement and Decoration of Table. 
By Mary L. Allen. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. 6d.; paper, is. 

Five O'clock Tea : Containing Receipts for Cakes, Savoury 

Sandwiches, etc. Eighth Thousand. Fcap. Svo, Is. 6d; Paper 

covers, is. 

Luncheon Dishes ; comprising Menus in French and English, 

as well as Suggestions for Arrangement and Decoration of Table. 
By Mary L. Allen. Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Little Dinners: How to Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. By Mary Hooper. Twenty-first Edition. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 

Children. By Mary Hooper. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d 
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Every-Day Meals : Being Economical and Wholesome 
Recipes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. By Mary Hoofer. 
Seventh Edition. Crown %vo, 2s. 6d. 

Essays on Diet. By Francis William Newman. Small 

&vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. By Sir H. Thompson. 

Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. ; Paper covers, is. 

Perfect Way in Diet, The : A Treatise advocating a return 
to the Natural and Ancient Food of our race. By Anna Kingsford. 
Third Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 

Rowing at Westminster, 1813-83 : Extracted from the 
School Water Ledgers. Crown %vo, $s. 

Elocution, Lectures on, Delivered at King's College. By C. 
J. Plumptre. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 15s. 

Chess-Player's Text Book, The: An Elementary Treatise 
on the Game of Chess. By G. H. D. Gossip. Numerous Diagrams. 

16)110, 2S. 

Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern. Revised and Cor- 
rected up to the Present Time from the best Authorities. By E. 
Freeborough and C. E. Ranken. Large Post 8vo, Js. fid. 

Chess Endings : A Companion to Chess Openings, Ancient 
and Modern. Edited and arranged by E. Freeborough. Large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Chess Exemplified in One Hundred and Thirty-two Games of 

the Most Celebrated Players. By W. J. Greenwell. 8vo, $s. 

Angling Resorts near London: The Thames and the Lea. 
By J. P. Wheeldon. Crown Svo, Paper, is. 6d. 

Practical Heraldry : An Epitome of English Armoury. By 
Charles Worthy. With 124 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, "js. 6d. 

Heraldry, English and Foreign. By R. C. Jenkins. With 

a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations. Small Svo, 
3s. 6d. 

Practical Mercantile Correspondence: A Collection of 

Modern Letters of Business. With Notes. By William Anderson. 
Thirtieth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. bd. 

Mercantile Correspondence: A Collection of Letters in 

Portuguese and English, treating of the system of business in the 
principal cities of the world. By W. Anderson and J. E. Tugman. 

12)110, 6s. 

Wells Wills, Arranged in Parishes and Annotated. By F. 
W. Weaver. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Goidelica : Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses, Prose 
and Verse. By Whitley Stokes. Second Edition. Medium 
Svo, iSs. 

Slavery. — Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. By 

Francis William Newman. Svo, $s. 

Modern Cremation. By Sir H. Thompson-. Second Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, is.; cloth, 2s. 

Encyclopaedia Americana. 4 vols. \to. £%, 8s. 

Rig Veda Americanus. By D. G. Brinton. Svo, i 2s. 

Essays of an Americanist. By D. G. Brinton. 8vo, 12s. 

Days with Industrials : Adventures and Experiences among 
Curious Industries. By Alexander H. Japp. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Our Railways : Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, with 
information as to Fares and Rates, etc. By Joseph Parsloe. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

In Praise of Ale : Songs, Ballads, Epigrams, and Anecdotes. 
By W. T. Marchant. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

In Cap and Gown : Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit. By 
Charles Whibley. Second Edition. Crown Svo, "/s. 6d. 

Dance of Death, The, in Painting and in Print. By T. Tyn- 
dall Wildridge. With Woodcuts. ... Small Afo, y. 6d. 

Cattle Ships : Being the Fifth Chapter of ' An Appeal for 
our Seamen.' By Samuel Plimsoll. With 46 Illustrations. 
5*. ; Cheap Edition, Is. 

My Friends at Sant 'Ampelio. By J. A Goodchild. Crown 

Svo, "Js. 6d. 

Myth and Science: An Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Third 

Edition. With Supplementary Note. Crown Svo, $s. [I. S. S. 

Miscellaneous Essays. By H. T. Colebrooke, with Bio- 
graphy by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke. 3 vols. Svo, 42J. 

Shut Your Mouth and Save Your Life. By George Catlin 

With 29 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

The Inspection of Meat : A Guide and Instruction Book to 

Officers supervising Contract Meat, and to all Sanitary Inspectors. 
With 32 Coloured Plates. By W. Wylde. Svo, 10s. 6d. 
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Count Tolstoi ; as Novelist and Thinker : Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution. By C. E. Turner. Crown Svo, p. 6d. 

Modern Novelists of Russia: Lectures delivered at the 
Taylor Institution, Oxford. By C. E. Turner. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 

Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal Newman. 

Selections from his various Works. Arranged by W. S. Lilly. 
Eighth Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. 

%* Portrait of the late Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, 2s. 6d. 

A Century of American Literature. Benjamin Franklin to 
James Russell Lowell. By Huntington Smith. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Comparative Literature. By H. M. Posnett. Crown Svo, 

$s. [I. S. S. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. By Edward Dowden. 
Fourth Edition. Large post Svo, 6s. 

Transcripts and Studies. By Edward Dowden. Large 

post Svo, I2S. 

Seventeenth Century Studies : A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. By Edmund Gosse, Svo, ios. 6d. 

Literary and Social Judgments. By W. R. Greg. Fourth 

Edition. 2 vols, crown Svo, 1 5*. 

Winding Way, The. By J. S. Fletcher. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Life's Greatest Possibility. An Essay in Spiritual Realism. 
Fcap. Svo, zs. 6d. 

Gardencraft; Old and New. By John D. Sedding. With 
Memorial Notice by the Rev. E.. F. Russell. 16 Illustrations. 
Svo, 12s. 
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Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Journal of. Quarterly. 5-r. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of. %vo 3X. per number. 

Proceedings, Is. per umber. 

Asiatic Society, Royal. Bombay Branch. Journal. — Irregular. 
Asiatic Society, Royal. Ceylon Branch. Journal. — Irregular. 
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